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With  this  min  ber  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Notes  begins  the  second  volume. 
The  coirments  which  have  been  made  show  that  there  is  need  for  such  a  medium 
of  communication  and  we  hope  to  make  it  of  more  and  more  practical  value  to 
our  library  workers.  We  will  be  glad  to  receive  criticisms  and  suggestions  of 
points  which  will  add  to  its  usefulness. 


During  the  year  just  closed  there  have  been  evidences  of  awakening  interest  along 
library  lines  in  all  .parts  of  the  State.  Owing  to  the  business  depression  there  has 
been  a  hesitation  to  go  ahead  with  the  campaign  for  support  but  we  feel  sure 
that  there  will  be  several  new  libraries  opened  within  a  very  short  time.  Those 
interested  in  such  movements  should  realize  that  money  is  needed  to  carry  on  such 
work,  and  plenty  of  it.  There  is  also  need  that  the  income  should  be  certain.  It 
is  of  importance  that  the  workers  should  be  able  to  look  ahead  and  make  plans 
for  the  future.  It  should  be  the  definite  purpose  of  every  librarian  to  get  the 
people  to  read  the  books  which  are  worth  while.  To  do  this  most  easily  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  moments  when  people  are  interested  in  certain  subjects  to 
put  before  them  books  on  those  subjects.  When  people  are  thinking  and  talking 
about  Lincoln,  books  about  him  should  be  at  hand.  When  the  destruction  of 
Messina  by  earthquake  is  uppermost  in  the  mind,  books  about  earthquakes  should 
be  prominent.  All  this  means  that  the  librarian  must  be  able  to  look  ahead  to  see 
what  is  coming  and  get  ready  for  it  and  also  build  up  a  well  rounded  collection 
which  will  give  something  on  any  subject  that  may  come  up.  For  this  a  regular 
income  is  necessary. 

We  therefore  urge  that  the  question  of  support  shall  be  squarely  presented  to 
the  municipal  authorities  with  the  request  for  an  appropriation.  The  library,  if 
properly  managed,  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  town  and  the  burden  of  its  sup- 
port should  not  fall  on  a  few  but  on  the  entire  community.    This  can  be  done  more 
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equitably  and  easily  by  a  slight  tax  than  in  any  other  way.  There  is  always  op- 
position to  raising  the  taxes  but  this  dies  away  after  the  library  has  been  started 
and  we  do  not  know  of  an  instance  in  which  a  library  properly  supported  by  a 
town  has  been  given  up,  no  matter  how  serious  the  opposition  at  first. 


On  looking  over  some  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  Library  Journal  we  have  found 
several  articles  which  in  spite  of  their  date  are  applicable  to  present  day  needs. 
The  principles  laid  down  are  of  universal  application  and  should  be  familiar  to 
all  library  workers.  As  many  of  these  numbers  are  out  of  print  and  inaccessible, 
especially  to  the  smaller  and  newer  libraries,  we  are  planning  to  reprint  them  in 
our  columns  and  thus  bring  them  to  the  reach  of  all.  This  month  we  reprint  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Peck,  of  the  Gloversvillle,  N.  Y.,  Public  Library,  on  "Adaptation  of 
Libraries  to  Local  Needs."  This  appeared  in  1895,  but  it  is  still  fresh  and  will 
repay  the  time  taken  in  reading  and  digesting  it.  It  was  originally  read  before 
the  New  York  State  Library  Association  and  contained  references  to  New  York 
laws  and  conditions.  With  the  permission  of  Mr.  Peck  these  have  been  omitted 
in  the  reprint  but  otherwise  there  has  been  no  change.' 


The  Washington  County  Free  Library,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  is  doing  a  unique 
work  in  its  book  wagon  service.  By  this  means  the  rural  population  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  selection  from  several  hundred  books  which  are  brought 
periodically  to  the  very  doors.  In  the  seventh  annual  report  of  this  library  Miss 
Titcomb,  the  librarian,  in  speaking  of  the  book  wagon  work  expresses  the  spirit 
of  modern  library  work  in  the  following  words: 

"As  yet  no  better  way  has  been  found  of  reaching  rural  communities  than  this 
form  of  house  to  house  delivery.  It  far  exceeds  the  traveling  library  or  de- 
posit station  in  its  usefulness,  in  that  the  personal  element  enters  into  the  work. 
The  tastes  of  the  individual  can  be  consulted;  if  there  are  children,  attention  can 
be  called  to  the  books  which  will  please  them,  if  the  wagon  does  not  contain  what 
is  desired,  a  memorandum  can  be  taken,  then  and  there,  and  ihe  book  mailed  to 
the  individual.  Furthermore,  the  work  of  the  library  in  a  community  is  never 
solely  to  supply  known  wants  but  ever  and  always  to  be  on  the  alert  to  create 
a  demand.  The  gospel  of  books  is  like  the  gospel  of  eternal  life  for  which  the 
world  has  never  hungered  until  it  has  been  brought  to  it  by  the  zeal  of  its  min- 
isters. So  with  books.  The  time  has  passed  when  it  seemed  all  sufficient  to  open 
the  doors  with  the  invitation,  ' '  Here  is  a  library  free  as  air  to  all  who  wish  to  use 
it. ' '  The  librarian  has  learned  that  as  far  as  lies  within  his  resources,  it  is  his 
businss  to  see  that  the  right  book  reaches  the  right  person,  even  if  it  involves  con- 
vincing the  person  that  he  wants  the  book. ' ' 


For  the  convenience  of  those  libraries  using  books  in  foreign  languages  the 
Commission  has  had  the  following  notice  translated  into  ten  languages  and  printed 
on  a  slip  to  be  pasted  in  the  books:  "This  book  may  be  kept  two  weeks.  If  kept 
longer  than  this  a  fine  of  two  cents  a  day  will  be  charged."  The  languages  are, 
Bohemian,  French,  German,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Polish,  Eussian,  Slavic,  Swedish, 
and  Yiddish.  These  will  be  supplied  in  limited  quantities  to  Pennsylvania  libraries 
without  expense.  If  libraries  outside  the  State  should  wish  such  notices  they  can 
be  had  at  nominal  expense. 
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FIELD  NOTES. 

Alexandria. 

The  Memorial  Library  Lecture  Course  at  Alexandria  was  opened  October  22, 
with  Benjamin  Chapin  presenting  his  famous  historical  play  entitled  "Lincoln 
at  the  White  House." 

Allentown. 

The  M.  U.  M.  Circle  of  Allentown,  which  is  raising  money  for  a  new  library, 
edited  a  library  edition  of  the  Allentown  Morning  Call  in  October,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  library  fund.  The  paper  contained  twenty-four  pages  of  material  about 
Allentown,  its  business,  educational  institutions,  history  and  progress  with  a  goodly 
space  devoted  to  the  library  effort.  This  work  was  done  entirely  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  M.  U.  M.  Circle.    The  edition  was  exhausted  almost  immediately. 

Carlisle. 

Miss  Gertrude  Reed,  of  Newville,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  J.  Herman 
Bosler  Memorial  Library  at  Carlisle,  to  succeed  Mr.  W.  Homer  Ames,  who  re- 
signed in  October. 

Chester. 

Miss  Mary  Davis,  Mount  Holyoke  College,   1907,  New  York  State  Library 
School,  1908,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  West  End  Library,  Chester. 
Erie. 

A  new  branch  library  has  been  established  in  St.  Mary 's  School  on  Tenth  Street. 
Foxbwg. 

The  town  of  Foxburg  has  been  offered  the  gift  of  a  library  building  by  Miss 
Hannah  Fox.  The  library  building  will  be  maintained  by  Miss  Fox  and  the  town 
will  support  the  library  as  heretofore.  An  enthusiastic  meeting  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  gift  was  held  January  18. 

Harrisburg. 

Harrisburg  is  planning  for  a  new  library. 

Jenlintown. 

The  Abington  Library  at  Jenkintown  has  been  offered  the  gift  of  a  new  li- 
brary building  by  the  president  of  the  library  association,  Mr.  Clement  B.  New- 
bold. 

Lancaster. 

Miss  Marian  Spencer  Skeele,  a  graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1907,  and 
of  the  Western  Reserve  University  Library  School,  1908,  has  been  appointed  li- 
brarian of  the  A.  Herr  Smith  Memorial  Library  at  Lancaster. 

Lock  Haven. 

The  city  council  of  Lock  Haven  have  accepted  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Annie  H. 
Boss  for  a  library.  This  is  to  be  merged  with  the  existing  Frice  Library,  now  con- 
ducted as  a  subscription  institution. 

Philadelphia. 

Two  new  branch  libraries  are  to  be  opened  in  Fhiladelphia  during  January. 
They  will  be  known  as  the  Wissahicken  Branch  and  the  Chestnut  Hill  Branch. 
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Pittsburgh. 

The  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  for  December, 
contains  a  list  of  "Bedtime  Beading  for  Children;  a  List  for  Mothers."  There 
are  eight  titles  for  children  under  eight  years  of  age  and  twenty-two  titles  for  chil- 
dren from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

Phoenixville. 

The  library  at  Phoenixville  is  now  open  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  charge  of  a 
special  attendant. 

Williamsport. 

A  course  of  free  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  James  V.  Brown  Memorial 
Library  will  be  given  beginning  January  2,  and  concluding  February  5.  It  in- 
cludes the  names  of  Dr.  J.  Duncan  Spaeth  of  Princeton,  John  Cowper  Powys  of 
the  extension  staff  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  O.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  librarian  of 
James  V.  Brown  Library,  Dr.  Hardin  Craig  of  Princeton  and  Frank  Stephens  of  the 
Henry  George  Society. 


STATE  EDUCATIONADiMUSEUM. 

Lantern  Slides. 

The  State  Educational  Museum,  in  charge  of  Miss  Alicia  M.  Zierden,  is  pre- 
pared to  loan  collections  of  lantern  slides  for  the  use  of  schools,  educational  so- 
cieties, and  clubs  throughout  the  State,  entirely  free  of  charge. 

The  subjects  include  geography,  travel,  botany,  zoology,  physical  geography, 
history,  art,  architecture,  transportation,  industries  and  education.  There  are  at 
present  forty-five  hundred  slides  available.  Bequests  should  be  addressed  to  Miss 
Alicia  M.  Zierden,  State  Museum,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  STAFF  MEETING  AT  PHOENIXVILLE. 

The  neighborhood  staff  meeting  held  at  Phoenixville  Nov.  20,  1908,  was  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  Bound  Table  discussion  on  Loan  Work,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Keystone  State  Library  Association  at  Wilkes-Barre  in  October.  Several  librar- 
ians in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  realized  the  desirability  of  the  plan  for  staff 
meetings  suggested  and  accordingly  planned  to  meet  at  Phoenixville  in  November. 
The  librarians  present  were  Miss  Kenworthy  of  Chester,  Miss  Serrill  of  Darby, 
Miss  Lehman  of  Conshohocken,  Miss  Shomo  of  Hamburg,  Miss  Price  of  Harrisburg, 
Miss  Bidpath  of  Jenkintown,  Miss  Mumford  of  Norristown,  Miss  Pennypacker  and 
Miss  Watson  of  Phoenixville,  and  Miss  Kaltenbach  of  Boyersford. 

The  sessions  were  planned  with  reference  to  train  schedules  and  the  morning  ses- 
sion was  held  at  the  library  building.  A  delightful  lunch  was  served  by  the 
hostess,  Mrs.  James  Pennypacker  and  Miss  Griffin  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Parish 
House,  and  the  afternoon  meeting  was  held  in  the  Guild  room  of  the  Parish  House. 

By  request  the  greater  part  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  question  of  book 
selection.  Each  one  present  gave  her  own  experiences  and  opinions  and  copious 
notes  were  taken.    The  question  of  co-operative  study  of  different  classes  of  books 
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was  broached  and  resulted  in  definite  assignment  of  subjects,  to  the  various  li- 
brarians present. 

Eeports  on  these  subjects  will  be  given  at  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  the  third 
Wednesday  in  February,  at  Norristown. 


NEW  LIBRARIES. 

Four  new  libraries  have  opened  their  doors  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  since 
the  last  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Notes.  The  libraries  at  Union  City  and 
Wellsville  opened  on  the  same  day. 

Apollo. 

Apollo  dedicated  its  library  December  22.  The  Kiskiminetas  Valley  Woman's 
Club  is  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  institution.  The  club  has  given 
their  room  for  library  use  three  days  in  the  week  and  the  books  and  furnishings 
are  the  gift  of  the  citizens  of  the  town.  The  book  shelves  and  tables,  in  weathered 
oak,  were  made  by  one  of  the  men  who  is  interested  in  the  effort.  There  are  now 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  volumes  available  for  circulation  and  a  number  of 
current  magazines  on  the  reading  table. 

The  Kiskkiminetas  Valley  Woman's  Club  presented  the  library  as  a  Christmas 
gift  to  the  town  of  Apollo. 

Chester. 

The  West  End  Library  of  Chester,  was  formally  given  to  the  people  of  South 
Chester  by  the  mayor  at  the  meeting  held  in  the  library  hall  on  the  evening  oi 
January  2,  1909.  The  building  known  as  the  old  Borough  Hall,  situated  in  a  park 
in  South  Chester,  was  obtained  for  library  purposes  by  a  group  of  men  who  be- 
lieved a  free  library  was  needed  in  that  part  of  the  city.  The  building  has  been 
put  in  good  repair  and  the  first  floor  fitted  for  library  use,  the  hall  on  the  second 
floor  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  library  for  educational  work. 

The  citizens  of  Chester  have  spared  neither  time  nor  effort  to  make  the  bbrary 
a  success,  several  men  giving  their  time  to  make  the  tables  and  bookcases,  the 
engineers  have  given  their  work  in  installing  the  heating  plant,  coal  has  been 
given  by  a  friend,  materials  for  painting  the  interior  were  furnished  at  cost, 
there  have  been  generous  gifts  of  books  and  several  fine  pictures  have  been  given 
by  an  artist  who  makes  his  home  in  Chester.  The  services  of  a  Trained  librarian 
have  been  secured  and  the  work  promises  a  useful  future  if  only  adequate  support 
can  be  promised. 

Union  City. 

The  library  at  Union  City  is  the  result  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  women  of 
Union  City  working  through  the  literary  clubs.  There  has  been  an  effort  toward 
a  public  library  on  foot  for  several  months,  and  in  consequence  a  library  of  more 
than  a  thousand  books  is  offered  for  public  use.  Since  the  opening,  both  the 
schoolboard  and  the  town  council  have  expressed  their  wish  to  aid  in  the  support 
of  this  institution.  The  library  occupies  a  suite  of  two  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  new  Home  Bank  Building,  and  has  attractive  wood  work  shelving, 
chairs  and  tables  and  plenty  of  light  and  heat.  The  furniture  was  given  by  the 
various  furniture  factories  in  Union  City,  and  the  money  for  books  by  the  people 
of  the  town  who  also  gave  generously  of  their  private  libraries. 
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Wellsvilte. 

The  Wellsville  library  is  the  gift  of  Eiehard  Wells  Young,  and  is  a  part  of  a 
school  building  erected  as  a  memorial  to  William  Wells  Young.  The  room  is 
finished  in  weathered  oak  with  cases  of  the  same  finish.  It  has  a  large  open  fire 
place  and  window  seats.  It  occupies  the  front  of  the  building  on  the  ground  floor 
and  has  a  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  The  library  has  been  care- 
fully selected  and  contains  many  books  not  usually  to  be  found  in  a  small  public 
library  collection. 


ADAPTATION  OF  LIBRARIES  TO  LOCAL  NEEDS. 

A,  L.  PECK,  Gloversville  (N.  Y.),  Public  Library. 


Adaptation  to  environment  is  undoubtedly  one  of  nature's  great  laws  which  is 
found  verified  in  all  conditions  of  life,  in  all  spheres  of  human  activity  and  enter- 
prise. The  fittest  only  survives  by  strict  obedience  to  this  law  of  adaptation  and 
the  great  struggle  for  existence  becomes  comparatively  easy  by  quick  and  care- 
ful adaptation  to  circumstances,  to  individual,  to  local  needs. 

Starting  from  these  premises)  it  must  be  conceded  that  libraries,  in  order  to 
prosper,  indeed  in  order  to  justify  their  existence,  must  fulfil  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  maintained,  and  can  only  do  so  by  adapting  themselves  to  local 
needs. 

I  am  even  inclined  to  go  a  step  further  and  maintain  that  wherever  there  is  a 
struggling,  languishing  library  it  has  become  so  by  not  complying  with  this  prin- 
ciple of  adaptation  to  local  needs,  neither  have  I  any  doubt  but  that  by  careful 
and  painstaking  efforts  many  of  these  institutions  might  be  resuscitated  and  be- 
come not  only  useful  but  actually  necessary,  yea,  indispensable,  to  their  respec- 
tive licalities. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  is  no  "  royal  road ' '  to  this  ' '  adaptation  to  local 
needs, ' '  and  that  each  institution  must  work  out  its  ' '  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling."  I  do  also  believe,  however,  that  there  are  a  few  general  .prin- 
ciples upon  which  all  efforts  to  make  a  library  useful  and  adapted  to  its  own 
community  can  be  based.  These  I  shall  attempt  to  indicate,  and  also  submit  for 
your  kind  consideration  a  concise  report  of  the  work  in  this  direction  as  done 
by  a  few  of  the  libraries  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Moral  Agencies  :  All  of  us  agree  that  the  library  must  be  founded  on  strictly 
moral  principles,  not  only  excluding  from  its  shelves  every  book  of  dubious  char- 
acter, but  also  by  a  painstaking  and  scrupulous  selection  of  books  that  are 
pure  and  elevating. 

In  small  localities,  it  is  very  important  that  the  librarian  and  the  directors  of 
the  libraries  should  make  an  effort  to  interest  themselves  in  the  publications  offered 
for  sale  by  the  local  dealers.  The  library  may  be  ever  so  carefully  selected,  the 
librarian  ever  so  faithful,  but  if  the  town  is  swamped  by  police  news,  penny 
dreadfuls,  and  all  the  so-called  "black  literature,"  the  good  work  of  the  library 
will  not  only  be  hindered,  but  constantly  counteracted.  For  this  reason  I  would 
suggest  to  every  librarian :  make  yourself  acquainted  with  your  local  dealer  or 
dealers,  and  by  befriending  them,  make  them  understand  that  it  will  be  to  their 
interest  to  co-operate  with  the  library  in  its  effort  to  supply  nothing  but  the  best 
literature. 
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Educational  Agencies  :  There  is  no  part  of  library  work  more  productive  of 
usefulness  and  general  appreciation  than  that  done  by  the  library  as  an  educa- 
tional institution. 

The  co-operation  of  library  and  school  has  been  so  ably  discussed,  and  so  much 
valuable  material  is  available  in  the  volumes  of  the  Library  Journal,  that  I  simply 
mention  this  valuable  means  of  adaptation  to  local  needs. 

However,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  order  to  co-operate 
with  the  schools,  the  library  must  directly  aid  and  supplement  tne  teacher's  work. 
To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  librarian  to  make  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  curriculum  of  the  school,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high 
school. 

The  superintendent  or  principal  will  always  be  ready  to  supply  the  library  with 
a  copy  of  the  course  of  study.  As  soon  as  the  teachers  understand  that  the  li- 
brarian is  willing  and  able  to  aid  them  in  their  work,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  make 
their  wants  known,  and  gladly  furnish  full  information  regarding  their  school 
programs. 

The  librarian  must  know  the  requirements  and  needs  of  each  grade. 

Occasional  visits  to  the  schools,  attendance  at  teachers'  meetings,  talks  before 
teachers'  associations  and  teachers'  institutes  will  make  the  librarian  familiar  with 
the  needs  of  teachers  and  pupils  and  enable  him  to  make  the  library  better  adapted 
to  the  local  needs. 

Whether  it  is  the  function  of  the  public  library  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number 
of  copies  for  supplementary  reading  in  class  rooms  must  be  decided  by  the  local 
authorities.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  better  for  the  school  board  to  provide  all 
such  books  as  are  strictly  supplementary  readers. 

I  find  it  advisable,  not  only  to  co-operate  with  the  secular  schools,  but  also  with 
the  Sunday-schools.  In  fact,  my  own  experience  has  taught  me  that  in  small  places 
it  is  advantageous  that  there  should  be  but  one  library.  The  secular  reading 
generally  supplied  by  the  Sunday-schools  should  be  furnished  by  the  public  library, 
where  a  greater  collection  of  carefully  selected  books  is  available.  There  also 
should  be  in  every  library  a  biblical  and  ethical  department.  The  books  in  this 
department  must  by  no  means  be  denominational  or  sectarian  in  character.  A 
good  Bible  commentary,  a  Bible  dictionary,  a  concordance,  a  history  of  every 
creed,  denomination  or  sect  represented  in  the  respective  locality,' books  of  travel 
and  exploration  in  Bible  lands,  should  be  owned  by  every  well-established  library. 

Secure  the  co-operation  of  every  teacher  and  clergyman  in  your  locality  and  en- 
list their  influence  in  behalf  of  your  library.  The  teacher  will  aid  in  the  guiding 
the  children  to  proper  and  helpful  reading  matter,  and  through  the  children  you 
will  plant  a  library  rootlet  in  every  home.  The  clergy  can  aid  you  in  moulding 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  your  library. 

Make  your  library  the  central  point  of  attraction  to  every  literary  society,  study 
class,  debating  club  and  University  Extension  class.  Should  there  be  a  place  with- 
out these  valuable  agencies  for  self -improvement,  then  organize  classes  of  this  kind 
in  the  library. 

As  often  as  programs  for  these  classes  are  made  up  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  librarian  examine  his  collection  and  make  up  deficiencies  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  enable  the  library  to  furnish  the  books  needed. 

Whenever  the  local  collection  of  books  is  not  sufficient  the  librarian  should  not 
hesitate  to  obtain  aid  from  the  State  Library  Commission. 

Local  Industries  and  Enterprises:  It  is  proper  that  every  library  should 
collect  books  and  pamphlets  that  bear  relation  to  local  industries  and  pursuits.  In 


farming  regions,  publications  relating  to  agriculture  should  be  provided;  in  manu- 
facturing towns,  especial  attention  will  have  to  be  given  to  literature  relating  to 
each  particular  branch  of  industry. 

Prompt  notice  in  the  local  newspapers  should  be  given  as  soon  as  new  publica- 
tions of  this  kind  are  received.  I  find  that  public  documents,  like  the  reports  of 
the  United  States  consuls,  contain  considerable  valuable  information  of  interest  to 
manufacturers. 

The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Labor,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  will  be  found  of  great  value  in  making  the 
library  useful  to  employer  as  well  as  to  employe. 

The  librarian  should  be  wide-awake  to  the  needs  of  the  workshop  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  he  endeavors  to  aid  the  school.  Every  library  should  contain  books 
on  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor,  employer  and  employe,  profit-sharing,  strikes, 
shop-councils  and  arbitration. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  community  that  its  working  population  should 
be  interested  in  the  proper  use  of  its  library.  Attention  should  also  be  given 
to  interest  the  working-men  in  the  classes  for  mutual  improvement,  especially  in 
classes  in  United  States  history,  civics  and  political  economy.  Many  a  boy  or 
girl,  man  or  woman,  will  be  found  anxious  to  avail  him  or  herself  of  every  occa- 
sion for  making  up  deficiencies  of  early  school  training,  and  grasp  eagerly  every  op- 
portunity for  intellectual  development  and  improvement. 

Not  only  the  established  local  industries  should  find  the  books  that  bear  rela- 
tion to  them,  but  every  new  enterprise  also,  should  be  carefully  watched  and  in- 
formation regarding  it  promptly  supplied.  If  electric  railroads  are  proposed  to  be 
constructed,  or  electric  lighting  introduced,  the  people  will  be  interested  in  books  on 
these  topics.  If  road  improvement  or  new  pavements  are  contemplated,  procure 
promptly  books  on  these  subjects.  The  library  should  always  be  ready  to  antici- 
pate the  wants  of  the  day,  and  promptly  meet  the  demands  of  the  hour. 

Material  for  Local  History:  Another  means  of  adapting  the  library  to  local 
needs,  consists  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  material  that  will  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  future  historian  of  the  locality.  Every  library,  no  matter  how 
small,  should  therefore  preserve  files  of  its  local  newspapers.  Annual  reports  of 
local  institutions,  educational  or  charitable,  the  reports  of  the  city  or  village  of- 
ficials, as  well  as  directories  and  occasional  sermons,  lectures  or  addresses,  should 
be  procured  and  kept  intact. 

Books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  respective  locality,  as  well  as  photographs 
and  views,  deserve  the  attention  of  the  library,  and  a  collection  of  all  publications 
written  by  citizens  of  the  place,  whether  present  inhabitants  or  not,  should  be  se- 
cured by  and  incorporated  in  the  library. 

In  collecting  ephemeral  prints  like  handbills,  programs  and  the  like,  good  judg- 
ment will  have  to  be  exercised,  or  a  great  quantity  of  chaff  will  soon  accumulate, 
the  proper  care  of  which  will  prove  burdensome  and  expensive. 

An  occasional  appeal  to  the  citizens  through  a  circular  or  the  local  press  will 
often  be  rewarded  by  the  acquisition  of  valuable  material  consisting  of  books  or 
documents  bearing  upon  the  early  history  of  the  place. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  day  will  come  when  all  the  accumulated  his- 
torical material  will  be  found  of  great  value  and  very  useful,  and  the  work  done  by 
the  library  in  collecting  and  preserving  it,  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  patrons 
of  the  library  and  the  citizens 'in  general. 

Readers '  Wants:  Each  library  must  naturally  adapt  itself  to  the  wants  of  its 
readers.    While  it  is  impossible  to  meet  all  demands,  and  "he  who  tries  to  please 
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everybody  will  please  nobody,"  an  honest  effort  must  be  made  to  meet  all  just 
demands  as  far  as  the  means  of  the  library  will  permit  and  the  general  interest  will 
require.  The  library  ought  to  lead  the  taste  of  its  patrons  and  not  follow  it,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  public  should  be  considered  from  this  principle. 

New  and  popular  books  should  be  furnished  promptly  and  in  sufficient  number. 

Books  in  foreign  languages  should' be  supplied  wherever  required;  they  will 
bring  those  to  the  library  who  do  not  understand  English,  and  give  the  students 
of  these  languages  additional  facilities  for  self -improvement. 

The  publication  of  special  lists  of  available  books  on  timely  topics,  or  read- 
ing lists  for  literary  clubs,  lists  that  will  aid  the  work  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
will  make  a  library  not  only  popular  but  also  adapted  to  local  needs;  and  a  liberal 
use  of  printer's  ink  will  make  the  citizens  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
library  is  wide-awake  to  the  interests  of  the  locality  and  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  day.  The  library  that  proves  to  be  the  people's  bureau  of  information  will 
quickly  be  recognized  as  an  educational  force  in  the  community  and  will  frequently 
befriend  those  who  otherwise  might  stay  away  from  the  library  or  oppose  it. 

Children's  Beading:  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  community  that  its 
library  should  give  most  careful  attention  to  the  reading  of  the  young.  I  refrain, 
however,  from  discussing  this  subject,  and  simply  refer  to  Miss  Stearns'  excellent 
paper  on  "Beading  for  the  Young,"  read  before  the  Lake  Placid  Conference  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  and  also  to  the  series  of  annual  reports  on 
children's  reading  contained  in  the  volumes  of  the  Library  Journal. 

Every  librarian  should  consider  himself  morally  responsible  for  every  book  de- 
livered to  any  patron,  much  more  so  if  the  patron  be  a  child,  and  for  this  reason 
he  will  take  the  utmost  pains  to  aid  and  guide  the  children  in  the  selection  of  their 
reading-matter. 

Personal  Influence:  In  small  places  the  librarian's  direct  personal  influence 
may  aid  the  library  in  this  adaptation  to  local  needs  and  circumstances,  and  while 
what  Miss  West  calls  his  "personal  equation"  may  enter  as  a  factor  in  his  work, 
it  is  advisable  for  every  librarian  to  remain  the  "unknown  quantity  of  that 
equation. ' ' 
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NEW  LEGISLATION. 


The  following  two  acts  were  passed  by  the  Legislature  at  the  last 
session.  They  will  materially  affect  those  libraries  which  receive  sup- 
port from  school  districts  and  should  be  considered  carefully.  The 
Commission  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  libraries  as  to  their  experiences 
in  connection  with  these  laws. 


To  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  establishment  of  free  public 
libraries  in  the  several  school  districts  of  the  Commonwealth  ex- 
cept in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class ' '  approved  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  June  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-five  so  as  to  increase  the  maximum  rate  one-fourth  of  a 
mill  and  establish  a  minimum  rate. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same  That  section 
three  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  establishment  of  free  public 
libraries  in  the  several  districts  of  the  Commonwealth  except  in  cities 
of  the  first  and  second  class ' '  approved  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  which 
reads  as  follows  ' '  It  shall  be  lawful  for  said  board  to  levy  a  tax  for 
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the  purpose  improvement  and  maintenance  of  said  library  not  exceed- 
ing one  mill  in  any  one  year  on  the  valuation  of  the  property  assessed 
for  school  purposes  in  the  district  which  tax  shall  be  collectible  as  the 
school  taxes  of  the  district  are  at  the  time  of  collecting  the  same"  be 
so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  said  board  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  purchase  im- 
provement and  maintenance  of  said  library  not  exceeding  one  mill 
and  one-fourth  of  a  mill  in  any  one  year  on  the  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty assessed  for  school  purposes  in  the  district  which  tax  shall  be 
collectible  as  the  school  taxes  of  the  district  are  at  the  time  of  col- 
lecting the  same  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  maintenance  of  such 
library  when  established  and  in  operation  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  board  to  levy  an  annual  tax  of  at  least  one  mill  on  said  valuation 
excepting  in  cases  where  by  reason  of  fixed  revenue  from  other  sources 
the  total  income  for  such  purpose  according  to  a  verified  official  esti- 
mate on  the  part  of  said  library  would  exceed  the  amount  of  one  and 
one-fourth  mills  upon  said  valuation. 

AN  ACT 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  co-operation  of 
cities  of  the  third  class  school  districts  thereof  and  incorporated 
library  associations  therein  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
free  public  libraries"  approved  May  twenty-second  Anno  Domini 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one  so  as  to  establish  a  maximum 
and  minimum  rate  of  tax  levy  for  maintenance  of  such  libraries. 
Section  1.   Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same  That  section 
three  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  co-operation  of  cities 
of  the  third  class  school  districts  thereof  and  incorporated  library  as- 
sociations therein  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  free  public 
libraries"  approved  May  twenty-second  Anno  Domini  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  one  which  reads  as  follows  to  wit  "It  shall  be  lawful  for 
school  controllers  of  such  school  district  to  appropriate  under  such 
agreement  the  entire  amount  realized  from  the  levy  of  the  said  library 
tax  now  authorized  by  law  to  the  maintenance  of  the  library  so  es- 
tablished as  aforesaid  and  to  the  purchase  of  books  therefor  and  to 
direct  the  monthly  payment  of  the  revenue  so  derived  by  the  treas- 
urer of  said  school  district  into  the  treasury  of  said  library"  be  so 
amended  as  to  read  as  follows 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  school  controllers  of  such  school  district  to 
appropriate  under  such  agreement  the  entire  amount  realized  from  the 
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levy  of  the  said  library  tax  authorized  by  law  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  library  so  established  as  aforesaid  and  to  the  purchase  of  books 
therefor  and  to  direct  the  monthly  payment  of  the  revenue  so  derived 
by  the  treasurer  of  said  school  district  into  the  treasury  of  said 
library  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  school  controllers  to  levy 
annually  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  a  tax  not  exceeding  one  mill  and 
one-half  of  a  mill  nor  less  than  one  mill  upon  the  valuation  of  the 
property  assessed  for  school  purposes  in  said  district  which  tax  shall 
be  collectible  as  the  school  taxes  of  the  district  are  at  the  time  of  col- 
lecting the  same. 


FIELD  NOTES. 

Allentoivn. 

The  new  library  building  at  Allentown  is  nearing  completion  and 
promises  a  most  attractive  and  convenient  housing  for  the  library. 

Ardmore. 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Ardmore  Free  Library 
was  celebrated  by  a  reception  and  tea  given  by  the  library  committee 
on  March  10.  This  work  has  been  carried  on  largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Woman's  club  of  Ardmore,  and  in  addition  to  the  library 
in  Ardmore,  traveling  libraries  are  sent  to  Bala,  Chestnutwald,  Ash- 
land, Mill  Creek,  Academyville,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Fairview  and  Merion 
Square. 

ConshohocJcen.  "\ 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Conshohocken  Public  Library  has  re- 
ceived from  the  heirs  the  offer  of  the  home  of  the  late  Mr.  Lewis 
Lukins  to  be  used  as  a  permanent  home  of  the  library.  The  property 
is  located  on  the  main  business  street  near  the  centre  of  the  town  and 
is  a  splendid  gift  to  Conshohocken. 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Clark  one  of  the  heirs  of  this  property  has  been 
connected  with  this  library  since  its  beginning  and  it  is  due  to  his 
efforts  largely  that  this  gift  is  made  to  the  town.  Other  members  of  the 
Clark  family  as  well  as  members  of  the  Lukins  and  Wood  families 
have  co-operated  in  making  this  library  building  a  possibility. 

Duquesne. 

Miss  Louise  Maxey  has  resigned  her  position  in  the  Carnegie  Free 
Library  at  Duquesne.  Miss  Miriam  Cowell  of  Pratt  Institute  Library 
School  Class  of  1908  will  assume  her  duties  as  first  assistant  on  May  1. 
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Emlenton. 

The  library  at  Emlenton  was  opened  in  February  in  a  room  on  the- 
ground  floor  of  a  building  near  the  center  of  the  town.  The  library 
opened  with  nearly  five  hundred  volumes  on  the  shelves,  largely  the 
gift  of  interested  citizens,  supplemented  by  a  traveling  library  from 
the  Free  Library  Commission. 

The  people  of  Emlenton  have  given  not  only  books,  magazines  and 
money,  but  their  valuable  time  to  make  this  institution  a  success.  The 
result  is  a  pleasant  reading  room  fitted  with  shelves  and  tables  with 
a  collection  of  books  which  promises  to  increase  rapidly. 

The  present  interest  in  this  library  holds  promise  of  an  efficient 
future. 

Foxburg. 

The  foundation  of  the  new  building  at  Foxburg  is  laid  and  the- 
library  will  probably  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  late  summer  or  fall. 

Grover. 

A  new  library  has  been  opened  in  Grover  with  a  traveling  library 
from  the  state  as  a  nucleus.   The  citizens  have  contributed  books  and 
magazines  and  a  room  for  the  purpose.    Grover  is  a  town  of  three 
hundred  people. 
Lancaster. 

Lancaster  opened  its  Free  Library  Thursday,  April  first.  The 
building  was  open  from  seven  to  nine  when  the  trustees  and  librarian 
received  the  residents  of  Lancaster  and  Lancaster  County,  who  came 
to  inspect  the  rooms  and  books.  The  circulation  of  books  was  started 
Friday  afternoon,  when  the  people  showed  their  appreciation  by 
turning  out  in  goodly  numbers  to  take  out  their  applications. 

The  Library,  which  is  known  as  the  A.  Herr-Smith  Memorial,  oc- 
cupies two  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  old  A.  Herr-Smith  residence. 
The  Mechanics  library,  which  dates  from  the  eighteenth  century,  had 
its  headquarters  here  for  many  years,  and  gave  its  many  and  valuable 
books  to  the  new  public  library.  Several  fine  collections  have  been 
given  by  the  residents. 

Miss  Marian  Spencer  Skeele,  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College  and 
The  Western  Reserve  Library  school,  was  appointed  librarian  the  first 
year. 

Lawrenceville. 

The  Lawrenceville  Free  Library  was  opened  to  the  people  in  Jan- 
uary with  about  three  hundred  books  on  the  shelves. 
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The  people  of  Lawreneevill  have  given  books,  magazines  and  furni- 
ture, as  well  as  money  gifts,  and  have  rented  a  first  floor  room  in  a 
building  near  the  center  of  the  town.  The  local  Grange,  the  School 
Board  and  the  Borough  Coimcil  have  all  contributed  generously  to  the 
support  of  this  institution.   Miss  Myra  Howe  is  librarian. 

McKeesport. 

Mr.  Herbert  Cowing  has  resigned  his  position  at  McKeesport  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Pendleton  has  been  elected  librarian  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Millersburg. 

By  the  will  of  Henry  J.  Johnson,  of  Millersburg,  probated  March  20, 
1909.  this  town  receives  a  gift  of  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  founding  of  a  public  library  and  gymnasium. 

Philadelphia. 

Three  new  branches  of  the  Free  Library  system  were  opened  in  Jan- 
uary. They  were  those  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Manayunk,  and  Wissa- 
hiekon.  The  Chestnut  Hill  building  contains  two  rooms,  one  70  x  43 
feet,  and  the  other  for  a  children's  room,  52x34  feet,  This  latter 
may,  on  occasion,  be  used  as  a  lecture  room.  * 

At  Manayunk  the  building  is  67  feet  in  front  and  60  feet  deep.  It 
is  in  French  Kenaissance  style  and  built  of  Indiana  limestone  with 
terra  cott  and  brick  trimmings.  The  building  at  Wissahickon  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  Lehigh  Avenue  Branch,  and  is  about  78  x  78  feet. 

Pittsburg. 

The' Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburg  issued  in  February  a  catalogue 
of  twenty-five  hundred  books  selected  for  children.  It  is  based  on 
years  of  study  of  children  and  their  needs  and  tastes.  The  volume  is 
arranged  by  author  and  title  with  a  full  subject  index. 

The  South  Side  Branch  of  the  Carnegie  Library  was  opened  to  the 
people  on  the  first  day  of  February.  Since  its  opening  the  use  of  this 
branch  library  has  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  those  interested. 

Somerset. 

The  school  library  at  Somerset  has  been  reorganized  and  will  be  free 
to  all  the  town. 

< 

State  College. 

The  public  library  at  State  College  has  recently  been  organized  and 
is  now  in  charge  of  Prof.  B.  H.  Bottenhorn. 
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LIBRARY  MEETINGS. 

The  Neighborhood  Library  Association  for  the  vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia was  entertained  in  February  by  Miss  Harriet  Mumford,  librarian 
of  the  William  McCann  library  of  Norristown.  The  morning  ses- 
sion was  held  at  the  library  and  the  afternoon  meeting  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Mumford.  Reports  on  books  assigned  at  the  Phoenixville  meeting 
consumed  a  large  part  of  the  day.  This  association  is  attempting  defi- 
nite co-operative  work  along  this  line. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF  LIBRARY  MEETINGS. 

The  Monongahela  Valley  Library  Association  will  hold  a  district 
meeting  for  the  libraries  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg  on  May  13,  at 
Braddock. 

The  Neighborhood  Library  Association  for  the  vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia will  meet  at  Darby  on  May  19. 

The  libraries  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrisburg  will  be  entertained  by  the 
State  Library  on  May  21.  Miss  Titcomb,  of  Hagerstown,  will  talk 
of  the  work  of  the  Washington  County  Library  at  the  afternoon 
session. 

The  libraries  of  the  North  eastern  part  of  the  state  will  hold  their 
annual  round  table  meeting  at  Montrose  on  May  27. 

The  North  Western  Pennsylvania  Library  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Corry,  June  17,  18. 


CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  PITTSBURGH  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  CHILDREN'S  LIBRARIANS. 

Thirty  students  have  registered  in  the  Training  School  this  year,  the 
largest  number  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The  special  students 
came  from  N.  Y.  State  Library  School,  Simmons  College,  and  Wiscon- 
sin Library  School.  Colleges  represented  were:  Allegheny  College, 
Buchtel  College,  Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Mt.  Alison  College  (Can- 
ada), Mt.  Holyoke  College,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Smith 
College,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore. 

Besides  the  regular  courses  in  library  work  and  in  work  with  chil- 
dren, and  the  special  lectures  given  by  librarians,  philanthropic  work- 
ers and  others,  the  students  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Municipal  League,  the  American  Civic  Association,  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Conference  on  the  Care  of  Dependent  Children,  and  the 
Playground  Association  of  America.  In  connection  with  their  course 
in  Social  conditions,  the  seniors  have  visited  social  institutions  in  Pitts- 
burg. 
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The  school  now  offers  a  special  course  in  Bibliography  of  Children 's 
Books.  This  is  a  one  year  course  and  combines  all  the  first  year  courses 
in  general  library  work,  with  courses  in  book  selection  for  children  and 
the  second  year  cataloguing,  together  with  special  problems  and  prac- 
tice work  in  book  selection,  cataloguing  and  list  making  for  teachers 
and  children.  The  same  number  of  hours  of  practice  work  is  required 
for  this  course  as  is  required  in  the  regular  first  year  course.  The  en- 
trance requirements  for  this  course  are  the  same  as  for  the  first  year 
students. 

The  Training  School  circular  for  1909-1910  has  just  come  from  the 
hands  of  the  printer. 

The  entrance  examinations  for  applicants  wishing  to  enter  the  school 
in  the  Autumn  of  1909  will  be  held  June  26  and  September  11. 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Alice  L.  Smith,  class  of  '04,  was  married  March  8,  to  Mr. 
■Joseph  Imhoff  Bingham. 

Miss  Lillian  C.  Kerr,  class  of  '06,  formerly  cataloguer  of  the  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  public  library,  has  been  appointed  reference  librarian. 

Miss  Zelia  M.  Rank,  class  of  '08,  has  been  appointed  assistant  cata- 
loguer in  the  St.  Louis  public  library. 

Miss  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  class  of  '04,  has  been  made  branch  librarian 
•of  the  Ozone  Branch,  Queensborough  public  library,  L.  I. 

Miss  Miriam  B.  Wharton,  class  of  '02,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
librarian.  Aguilar  Branch,  New  York  public  library. 

Miss  Mary  P.  Farr,  class  of  1895,  is  now  library  organizer  for  the 
Maryland  Library  Commission. 

Miss  Caroline  Lauman,  class  of  '07,  has  been  appointed  as  an  as- 
sistant in  the  circulation  department  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
hurg. 

Miss  Ruth  M.  Jones,  class  of  '08,  has  announced  her  engagement  to 
Raymond  Lundy,  of  Newark,  and  has  resigned  her  position  as  cata- 
loguer, Frankln  Institute  Library,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Gertrude  King,  class  of  '05,  editorial  assistant  at  the  Macmillan 
Publishing  Co.,  has  issued  a  new  novel,  The  Landlubbers. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Library  School  Association  was  held  at  At- 
lantic City,  March  20.   There  were  fifty  members  present. 

Miss  Lucy  Grumbine  is  the  secretary  for  the  class  of  '09. 
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Commencement  exercises  will  be  held  June  10. 

Entrance  examinations  for  the  class  of  1910  will  be  held  on  June  11. 

A  meeting  of  the  graduates  will  be  held  some  time  during  the  Con- 
ference of  the  American  Library  Association  at  Bretton  "Woods,  N.  H., 
June  27-July  3.  Graduates  who  will  be  in  attendance  are  requested  to 
send  in  their  names  to  the  secretary  of  the  association,  Miss  Agnes  H. 
MacAlister,  Drexel  Institute. 

The  following  library  schools  visited  the  Institute  this  spring : 

The  Pratt  Institute  Library  School  on  March  27,  when  a  reception 
in  the  Picture  Gallery  of  the  Institute  gave  the  students  an  opportunity 
to  exchange  experiences. 

The  Syracuse  Library  School  on  April  10. 

The  New  York  State  Library  School  on  April  13. 

Lectures  to  the  Library  School  by  outside  lecturers  have  this  year 
included  the  following : 

Mr.  Montrose  J.  Moses,  on  Social  Influences  in  Children 's  Literature. 

Miss  Mary  P.  Farr,  on  the  "Work  of  an  Organizer. 

Mr.  Arne  Kildal,  of  the  Library  Congress,  on  Norwegian  Libraries. 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Bailey,  of  the  "Wilmington  Free  Institute,  on  Book- 
binding for  Libraries. 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew,  organizer  for  the  Library  Commission  of  New 
Jersey,  on  the  "Work  of  a  State  Organizer. 

Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  on  Outside  the  Walls. 

Miss  Frances  J.  Olcott,  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburg,  on  the 
Training  School  for  Children's  Librarians. 


SUGGESTIVE  LIST  FOR  MOTHERS'  READING. 

Reprinted  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh. 

Many  of  these  stories  about  children  are  quite  unsuitable  as  children's  books, 
but  they  furnish  a  delightful  method  of  broadening  grown  people 's  understanding 
of  children. 

Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey. 
Story  of  a  bad  boy. 

The  author's  own  boyhood — active  and  mischievous,  but  wholesome.  Mr. 
Howells  says,  ' '  No  one  else  seems  to  have  thought  of  telling  the  story  of  a  boy 's 
life  with  so  great  desire  to  show  what  a  boy's  life  is,  and  with  so  little  purpose  of 
teaching  what  it  should  be ;  certainly  no  one  else  has  thought  of  doing  this  for  the 
American  boy. ' ' 
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Ambrosi,  Marietta. 

"When  I  was  a  girl  in  Italy. 

New  edition  of  ' '  Italian  child  life. ' '  Describes  the  home  life,  wort  and  play 
of  Italian  children.  These  simple,  informal  recollections  of  an  Italian  immigrant's 
childhood  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  many  stories  written  about  American 
children. 

Amicis,  Eclmondo  de. 

Heart ;  a  school-boy 's  journal. 

A  year  in  a  free  public  school  in  an  Italian  city,  with  glimpses  of  the  boys-' 
life  out  of  school.  The  stories  told  to  them  by  their  teachers  are  of  the  courage- 
and  steadfastness  of  boys.    Good  to  read  aloud. 

Barrie,  James. 

Little  white  bird ;  or,  Adventures  in  Kensington  gardens. 

A  fanciful  story  about  a  child  who  firmly  believes  that  all  children  were  once 
birds,  and  an  old  soldier  who  sets  himself  to  win  the  boy 's  companionship  and  en- 
ters into  all  his  imaginings  about  the  fairies  who  inhabit  Kensington  gardens; 
Contains  much  of  the  imaginative  element  and  poetic  fancy  of  Peter  Pan. 

Barrie,  James. 

Sentimental  Tommy. 

"Realizes  the  wonder  world  which  an  imaginative  child  may  create  in  com- 
monplace circumstances  with  subtle  insight  almost  beyond  praise.  "— Dial. 

Crane,  Stephen. 

Whilomville  Stories. 

Collection  of  humorous  stories  about  children.  Author  has  a  keen  insight  into 
boy  nature  and  sympathy  for  the  sorrows  of  children.  Written  in  a  crisp  style- 
devoid  of  sentimentality. 

Crockett,  Samuel  Rutherford. 

Surprising  adventures  of  Sir  Toady  Lion. 

English  boy  and  girl  life.  Deals  with  the  problem  of  class  distinction  among 
children,  the  "gang  phase"  and  its  attendant  struggles. 

Daskam,  Josephine  Dodge. 

Madness  of  Philip,  and  other  tales. 

Other  tales.-  A  study  in  piracy.— Bobbert 's  merry  Christmas.— The  heart  of  % 
child— Ardelia  in  Arcady.— Edgar,  the  choir  boy  uncelestial.— The  little  god  and1 
Dicky. 

Humorous  and  imaginative  stories  which  embody  the  innocence  and  logical 
illogicality  of  childhood. 

Dickens,  Charles. 
David  Copperfield. 

The  personal  history  and  experiences  of  David  Copperfield,  the  younger,  as  re- 
lated by  himself.  Dickens  said,  ' '  I  have  in  my  heart  of  hearts  a  favorite  child' 
and  his  name  is  David  Copperfield." 
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Eliot,  George,  pseud. 
Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Tom  and  Maggie  Tulliver  form  valuable  studies  in  child  character  on  account 
of  the  contrasting  nature  of  their  dispositions  and  the  powerful  effect  of  parental 
love  and  sympathy  on  their  lives. 

Gilson,  Roy  Eolfe. 

In  the  morning  glow. 

Stories  of  child  life,  illustrating  with  delicacy  and  sympathy  the  relations  of 
children  with  father,  mother,  grandfather  and  other  members  of  the  family. 

Grahame,  Kenneth. 
Dream  days. 

Develops  appreciation  of  those  inner  depths  of  child  life  that  escape  definition. 
The  story  "Its  walls  were  as  of  jasper"  is  suggestive  of  a  child's  delight  in  a 
book  that  he  loves. 

Grahame,  Kenneth. 
Golden  age. 

Reproduction  of  the  child's  world  by  one  of  the  rare  men  to  whom  a  child's 
point  of  view  still  remains  accessible. 

Harker,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Allen. 

Concerning  Paul  and  Fiammetta. 

Introduces  the  same  amusing  and  delightful  group  of  English  children  who- 
appear  in  the  1 '  Romance  of  the  nursery ' '  and  like  it  is  written  about  children 
rather  than  for  them. 

Howells,  William  Dean. 
Boy's  town. 

Humorous  account  of  the  author's  boyhood  in  a  southern  Ohio  town. 

Hughes,  Thomas. 

Tom  Brown's  school  days. 

Excellent  picture  of  school  life  at  Rugby  under  Dr.  Arnold.  The  book  is' 
animated  by  a  love  of  truth  and  manliness ;  and  Tom 's  honesty,  loyalty  and  rev- 
erence make  a  strong  appeal  to  young  readers. 

Hugo,  Victor. 

Cosette.    (In  Les  miserables.) 

Shows  the  effect  of  love  and  play  upon  the  life  of  a  child  who  has  been' 
starved  for  both. 

Hutton,  Laurence. 

A  boy  I  knew,  and  Four  dogs. 

The  author  says,  ' '  These  histories  are  absolutely  true  from  beginning  to  end, 
nothing  has  been  invented,  no  incident  has  been  palliated  or  elaborated."  For 
this  reason  the  reader  feels  that  he  gets  nearer  to  the  real  life  of  a  child  than  if 
the  author 's  imagination  had  enveloped  his  childhood  with  a  golden  haze.  • 
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Kelly,  Myra. 

Little  citizens ;  the  humours  of  school  life. 

Contents-  A  little  matter  of  real  estate.— The  uses  of  adversity.    A  Christmas 
present  for  a  lady.— Love  among  the  blackboards.— Morris  and  the  Honourable 
Tim.— When  a  man's  widowed. — H.  B,  H.  the  prince  of  Hester  street.— The  land  • 
of  heart's  desire. — A  passport  to  paradise.— The  touch  of  nature. 

Kelly,  Myra. 

Wards  of  liberty. 

Contents  ■  In  loco  parentis.— A  soul  above  buttons.— The  slaughter  of  the  in- 
nocents.— A  perjured  Santa  Glaus.— Little  Bo-peep.— The  wiles  of  the  wooer.— 
The  gifts  of  the  philosophers. 

Kipling,  Rudyard. 
Kim. 

Story  of  life  in  India,  one  of  the  chief  characters  of  which  is  a  little  Irish, 
boy  who  becomes  a  tool  for  the  secret  service.  Shows  the  predominating  effect  of 
race  characteristics  over  environment. 

Loti,  Pierre,  pseud. 

Story  of  a  child;  tr.  from  the  French  by  C.  F.  Smith. 

Eeminiscences  of  the  author 's  own  boyhood,  probably  colored  by  his  imagin- 
ation. James  Sully  says,  ' '  These  reminiscences  date  back  to  the  second  year,  so 
that  the  narrative  surpasses  in  retrospective  reach  all  other  records  of  childish 
experience. ' ' 

Martin,  Mrs.  George  (Madden). 

Emmy  Lou ;  her  book  and  her  heart. 

Sympathetic  account  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  little  girl's  school  days. 

Meredith,  George. 

Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel. 

Study  of  a  boy  whose  education  was  based  on  a  philosophic  system.  Traces 
the  failure  of  such  a  system  to  prepare  to  withstand  temptation. 

Richards,  Mrs.  Laura  Elizabeth  (Howe). 
When  I  was  your  age. 

Eeeord  of  the  sayings,  doings,  pranks  and  mischief  of  the  four  little  daugh- 
ters of  Julia  Ward  Howe.  It  throws  an  interesting  and  very  loving  light  on  the 
personality  of  Mrs.  Howe. 

Stewart,  Charles  David. 
Partners  of  Providence. 

Eacy  story  of  life  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  steamboats.  No  student  of 
child  life  has  been  happier  in  catching  the  ardor  and  inconsequence  of  the  average 
small  boy.    Full  of  delightful  humor. 

Twain,  Mark,  pseud. 

Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn. 

Sequel  to  ' '  Tom  Sawyer. ' '  Like  ' '  Tom  Sawyer  "  it  is  often  sensational  and! 
would  be  a  doubtful  book  to  give  to  certain  boys.  As  studies  of  boy  nature  and 
boy  humor  they  are  both  excellent  books  for  parents  to  read. 
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Twain,  Mark,  pseud. 

Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

Boy  life  in  a  Mississippi  town.   Melodramatic  adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  and 
Ms  crowd.    The  author  says,  ' '  Part  of  my  plan  has  been  to  try  to  pleasantly  re- 
•  mind  adults  of  what  they  once  were  themselves,  and  of  how  they  felt  and  thought 
and  talked,  and  what  queer  enterprises  they  sometimes  engaged  in. ' ' 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley. 
Being  a  Boy. 

Contents.-  Being  a  boy.— The  boy  as  a  farmer.— The  delights  of  farming. — 
The  boy's  Sunday,  etc. 

An  elderly  boy's  reminiscences  and  reflections  upon  his  boyhood,  which  he 
lovingly  remembers.    Full  of  dry,  unexpected  humar. 

White,  William  Allen. 
Court  of  Boyville. 

' '  The  way  to  Boyville ' '  lies  ' '  through  a  country  town  inhabited  by  small,  all 
important,  unscrupulous,  not  overclean,  barefoot  boys;  also  by  a  few  parents, 
guardians,  dogs  and  other  cattle." 

Wiggin,  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas. 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  farm. 

How  Bebeeca,  a  fearless,  honest,  impulsive,  beauty-loving  child  went  to  live 
with  her  Aunt  Mirandy  in  order  to  get  an  education  that  was  to  be  "the  making 
of  her. ' ' 
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EDITORIAL. 

"We  do  not  exactly  agree  with  the  reporter  of  the  Monongahela 
Valley  meeting  in  the  intimation  that  it  is  a  sign  of  no  progress  for 
teachers  and  librarians  to  separate  after  a  discussion  of  reading  by 
the  children  without  reaching  a  definite  decision.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  only  decision  possible  in  this  matter  is  to  disagree 
and  the  sooner  this  is  reached  the  better.  A  great  deal  of  energy  is 
being  wasted  in  an  effort  to  accomplish  something  which  is  practically 
impossible. 

The  fact  is  that  while  the  public  library  and  the  school  are  parts  of 
the  educational  system  they  occupy  two  distinct  fields.  Neither  is 
subordinate  to  the  other;  they  are  on  the  same  level.  The  library 
can  never  take  the  place  of  the  school  nor  can  the  school  supplant  the 
library.  While  the  objective  point  of  the  two  is  the  same  the  lines 
followed  to  reach  it  are  entirely  different.  The  school  is  formal  in 
its  methods,  the  Library  is  informal  in  the  extreme.  Back  of  the 
teacher  is  all  the  power  of  the  state,  back  of  the  librarian  is  nothing 
but  her  own  ability  to  persuade.  The  child  attends  school  because  he 
is  compelled,  he  attends  the  library  because  he  wishes. 

From  this  comes  a  difference  of  attitude  towards  the  child.  To  the 
educator  the  child  is  one  who  does  not  know  what  is  best  for  him  and 
who  must  be  told  and,  if  necessary,  compelled  to  do  it.    To  the  li- 


brarian  he  does  not  know  what  is  best,  and  must  be  led  to  chose  the 
best  by  being  attracted  to  it. 

This  difference  in  attitude  was  plainly  evident  in  the  discussion 
referred  to  and  was  commented  on  by  one  of  the  speakers.  If  this 
can  be  recognized  by  both  sides  it  will  be  a  great  thing  as  then  a 
great  deal  of  energy  now  wasted  in  an  attempt  to  accomplish  some- 
thing which  is  unattainable  will  be  directed  into  more  useful  direc- 
tions. 


LIBRARY  ADVERTISING." 


Miss  Eleanor  Carver,  Sharon. 


Library  advertising  has  come  to  mean  not  merely  the  printed  an- 
nouncement of  the  merits  of  a  particular  book  or  institution,  but  that 
high  and  unusual  power  of  impressing  a  great  number  with  the  idea 
that  the  books  are  in  the  library  for  the  use  of  the  people,  that  the 
librarian  and  her  staff  are  there  to  be  used  by  the  people,  as  it  were, 
and  that  it  is  her  business  in  life  to  do  all  she  can  for  the  pleasure 
and  benefit  of  the  same  people. 

If  we  were  only  as  full  of  resources  and  reasons  as  some  of  our 
book-agent  friends — "Why  you  particularly  are  the  one  person  for 
whom  that  very  book  was  written" — many  are  the  men  who  might 
take  that  book  in  self  defense,  but  how  about  his  coming  to  you  again. 

Make  this  difference,  be  sure  you  have  the  right  book  and  then 
use  all  your  energies  to  have  him  try  it  just  once.  The  "just  once" 
is  the  difficult  step,  for  after  you  have  once  gained  the  confidence  ot 
man,  woman  or  child,  it  takes  much  to  shake  it,  but  once  lost  how 
seldom  it  can  be  recovered.  In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  a 
story  told  me  by  a  borrower  at  our  own  library.  As  she  was  leaving 
the  library  she  passed  two  little  boys  coming  in,  one  of  whom  volun- 
teered: "Oh,  I  hope  it's  the  one  with  glasses,  she  always  gives  me  a 
good  book."  "I  don't,  I  hope  it's  the  other  one,  she  always  smiles." 
So  smiles  may  sometimes  be  as  good  an  advertisement  as  some  care- 
fully prepared  campaign. 

Advertising,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home,  but  like  charity 
should  not  stop  there.  Tell  the  people  who  come  to  the  library  of  some 
of  the  attractive  things  you  have  of  which  they  know  nothing.  Take 
time  to  talk  to  your  patrons,  find  out  their  hobbies,  their  worries  or 


*Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Monongahela  Valley  Library  Association, 
May  13,  1909. 
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their  work  then  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  suggest  something  they 
are  sure  to  like.  This  takes  time  and  may  not  be  practical  in  a  large 
library  but  we  have  found  it  is  in  a  smaller  place  where  you  can  learn 
to  know  individually,  your  patrons ! 

The  boy  tells  the  other  fellow  of  the  good  book  he  has  read — the 
woman  talks  at  the  sewing  society  or  the  literary  club — we  have  quite 
a  number  of  such  in  our  town — of  the  book  which  has  made  such  an 
impression  on  her  or  has  helped  in  some  quandary  or  from  which  she 
has  been  able  to  gather  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  add  much  to 
the  club 's  enjoyment, — the  man  recommends  to  his  friend  the  book  on 
furniture  making,  steel  or  gardening  he  found  in  the  library — so  the 
charity  begun  goes  on  its  ever  widening  circle. 

"We  talk  to  the  men  and  women  of  our  aims,  ideas  and  hopes,  try  to 
interest  them,  to  make  them  feel  the  library  is  theirs  and  that  much 
of  its  success  depends  upon  them. 

Asking  one  man  the  other  day  what  he  would  consider  the  best  way 
to  get  at  him,  if  he  were  not  a  user  of  the  library,  he  brought  forth  this 
idea — that  lists  of  subjects,  not  books,  should  be  published,  and  that 
these  subjects  be  not  steriotyped  but  unusual  ones,  as  the  workingman 
often  has  ideas  outside  his  daily  business,  and  in  such  a  list  every  one 
would  find  something  to  excite  his  curiosity  and  make  him  .  think  of 
possible  things  that  might  be  found  at  the  library. 

One  young  boy  thought  the  best  way  to  advertise  the  library  was 
to  give  out  the  announcement  that  hereafter  two  books  of  fiction  would 
be  issued  on  one  card  on  Saturdays,  and  immediately  asked  if  he  could 
choose  his  now. 

We  make  it  generally  understood  that  if  the  library  cannot  cover 
the  subject  matter  desired,  we  will  make  every  possible  effort  to  ob- 
tain the  required  information.  Just  here  we  have  had  many  occa- 
sions to  appreciate  the  co-operative  spirit  among  our  library  neigh- 
bors. When  such  material  is  received  we  immediately  send  word  to 
the  person  interested  by  telephone,  if  possible,  or  by  note.  If  a  book 
is  bought  that  has  been  recommended  by  anyone,  a  card  is  sent  that 
person  and  as  many  others  as  we  feel  would  be  interested,  saying  that 
the  book  is  in  the  library. 

When  buying  books  we,  of  course  like  every  one  else,  think  of  some- 
body or  a  number  of  bodies  who  may  make  use  of  them  and  when  one 
of  those  same  somebodies  comes  into  the  library,  attention  is  called  to 
the  books  and  we  tell  them  we  had  them  in  mind  in  selecting  that  book 
and  give  them  a  reason  therefor.  It  is  always  flattering,  we  all  know, 
to  be  thought  of  and  flattery  goes  quite  a  long  way  with  many  people. 

From  six  to  eight  of  the  new  non-fiction,  as  it  comes  in,  are  ar- 
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ranged  as  attractively  as  possible,  on  the  top  of  our  catalogue  case  and 
many  books  go  from  there  to  people  who  do  not  ordinarily  read  non- 
fiction.  The  books  most  popular  are  the  illustrated  ones.  As  one  busy 
woman  said  the  other  day,  "You  can  learn  lots  just  from  the  pic- 
tures when  you  don't  have  time  to  read  it  all."  Then  there  is  an- 
other shelf  right  in  the  midst  of  the  fiction  where  books  on  varied  sub- 
jects are  placed  and  yet  again  under  the  bulletin — just  now  on  Gar- 
dening— is  a  rack  of  books  on  the  same  subject. 

Lists  of  our  new  books  are  placed  in  the  bowling  alleys  and  billiard 
rooms. 

When  the  assistant  first  went  down  with  them,  the  man  in  charge, 
who  is  a  most  interesting  character  and  seldom  ever  reads  anything 
but  the  sporting  page,  demanded : 

"What  do  you  want  those  down  here  for?"  When  she  explained 
that  we  thought  perhaps  some  of  the  men  who  came  in  here  might 
pick  one  up,  get  interested  in  some  title  and  come  up  to  the  library  for 
the  book,  he  growled,  "If  he  was  given  to  book  readin'  where  else 
would  he  go?  Yes,  you  can  leave  them  this  time,  but  I  won't  have 
the  place  cluttered  up,"  and  we  have  continued  to  leave  them. 

In  approaching  the  public  directly,  the  newspapers  are  used — we 
have  two  dailies  and  one  has  given  us  a  corner  just  above  the  so- 
ciety items — two  columns  wide  and  depth  according  to  the  amount  of 
material  submitted.  Here  we  print  lists  on  special  subjects — Hu- 
morous things,  not  too  personal,  that  have  happened  in  our  own  or 
another  library — annotations  of  some  of  the  interesting  things  in 
print — limited  lists  as  "Twelve  good  books  for  the  school  girl"— 
"Stories  popular  among  the  men" — "Ten  different  women  at  the 
library  who  tell  you  how  to  make  good  things  to  eat" — the  effort 
being  to  have  different  things  each  time  as  this  appears  regularly  each 
Saturday. 

When  enough  new  books  have  been  gathered  to  make  a  list  it  is 
printed  simultaneously  in  both  papers  and  one  of  them  saves  the 
type  and  prints  it  in  bulletin  form  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  hundred. 
These  are  distributed  to  our  patrons  who,  by  saving  back  numbers, 
can  have  a  primitive  catalogue  of  the  later  additions  to  the  library. 

Our  papers  are  always  anxious  for  anything  we  can  give  them  and 
are  very  generous  with  their  space  while  never  making  a  charge. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN  TO  THE  COMMUNITY.* 


Miss  Lucy  D.  Waterman,  Titusville. 


When  I  saw  this  subject  facing  me,  I  was  inclined  to  do  what  is 
done  in  the  first  families — change  the  subject ;  then  I  concluded  that 
the  program  people  knew  better  than  I  what  they  wanted,  and  I 
didn't  change  it. 

As  to  the  facts,  there  will  be  relations,  "whe'r  or  no  or  not"  as  a 
dear  old  lady  used  to  say.  We  are  going  to  have  some  kind  of  rela- 
tion to  the  community ;  how  shall  we  go  to  work  to  make  it  the  sane, 
wholesome,  friendly  thing  it  ought  to  be? 

I  think  the  librarian  has  a  chance  that  no  other  worker  in  the 
small  town  has  for  disinterested  work.  We  may  not  do  it  just  as  we 
wanted  to,  or  in  accordance  with  any  cherished  plans,  but  truly,  is 
there  anything  that  can  prevent  our  benefitting  the  community  if 
we  have  that  aim? 

The  native  of  the  town  who  takes  a  library  position  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  knowledge — intimate,  useful  knowledge,  like  that  of  Miss 
Hagar,  of  Burlington,  which  included  the  library  connection  of  more 
than  one  generation  of  readers  and  was  so  remarkable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  stranger  has  the  advantage  of  ignorance, 
which  makes  it  easier  to  be  truly  democratic.  For  a  while,  too,  one 
has  a  splendid  reason  for  not  giving  names  to  any  agent,  for  one  can't 
possibly  know  the  names  of  all  the  professional  men  in  town  "of  a 
certain  income,  who  have  children  over  nine  years  old." 

The  stranger  who  begins  to  be  a  library  servant  to  a  new  coimnunity 
may  be  confused  for  a  while.  It's  something  like  acquiring  a  whole 
family  of  relations-in-law  at  once,  but  it  won't  last.  The  children, 
who  will  come  to  the  library  as  soon  as  there  is  anything  to  offer  them, 
will  soon  know  you  and  point  you  out  to  one  another  on  the  street, 
as  "the  lady  that  lives  in  the  libr'y. "  And  as  people  seem  seldom  to 
speak  of  knowing  the  library,  you  will  be  proud  and  glad  to  have 
them  saying  that  they  know  the  librarian. 

Both  the  stranger  and  the  native  have  the  common  ground  of  in- 
terest. I  believe  the  backbone  of  the  ideal  relation  of  the  librarian  to 
her  community  is  interest.  It  makes  the  interest  more  vital  for  us 
now  and  then  to  stop  and  think  what  the  term  "the  public"  means. 
It  means  the  milkman,  the  mayor,  your  dressmaker,  the  minister  (I 
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am  growing  as  alliterative  as  Winston  Churchill,  but  you  don't  have 
to  make  book  numbers)  and  Mr.  Brown's  adopted  son  and  you  and 
me!  We  are  in  a  position  to  give  to  every  part  of  this  great,  nice, 
provoking  public — which  is  not  a  bad  thought  to  lean  on  in  the  days 
when  you  are  discouraged.  There  will  be  such  days,  you  know. 
Human  nature  has  not  yet  been  made  over. 

When  I  had  that  remarkable  impulse  to  change  the  subject  I  was 
thinking  I  would  just  talk  about  compensation  days.  I  mean  that 
kind  of  day  that  starts  wrong,  with  one  trying  thing  following  an- 
other, but  in  which,  too,  come  happy  bits  of  fortune,  all  unlooked  for; 
and 

When  the  flirters  flirt  their  loudest,  and  the  notices  fall  down 

And  the  minor's  registration  can't  be  found, 
And  the  very  general  reader  has  monopolized  your  Poole, 

Till  you  almost  feel  you'd  like  him  to  be  drowned. 

Gently  in  steals  Compensation,  in  some  tributary  form, 

Saying  "Mother  liked  the  book  you  chose  her  last" 
Or,  "I'd  like  to  send  some  violets,  we  shall  cut  this  afternoon," 

O,  your  trouble  seems  to  vanish  very  fast!  » 

Now,  you  entered  as  a  stranger,  but  you're  staying  as  a  friend 

And  though  the  boys  stick  gum  upon  the  shelf, 
You  can  serve  a  little  longer,  on  that  Compensation  thought; 

Ah,  don't  you  find  that  this  is  so  yourself? 


PERIODICAL  EXCHANGE. 

The  Free  Library  Commission  has  begun  a  periodical  exchange, 
through  which  it  hopes  to  be  of  service  to  the  libraries  of  the  State. 
The  plan  is  for  libraries  to  send  us  the  duplicate  magazines  which 
they  do  not  want,  for  us  to  pass  on  to  those  who  can  make  use  of 
them.   In  this  way  we  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to 

(1)  Supply  missing  numbers  with  which  to  complete  volumes  for 
binding ; 

(2)  Supply  complete  volumes  to  fill  gaps  in  sets; 

(3)  Enable  small  and  new  libraries  to  get  more  or  less  complete  sets 
of  periodicals. 

The  numbers  not  used  as  above  will  be  sent  to  places  where  they 
will  be  used  by  people  otherwise  cut  off  from  books.  Those  which 
contain  articles  useful  in  reference  work  will  be  kept  by  the  Com- 
mission for  such  use.  It  is  hoped  in  these  ways  to  put  to  use  the 
great  amount  of  valuable  literature  which  is  almost  a  burden  at 
present. 
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Among  others  we  have  at  present  the  following  complete  volumes 
which  we  will  be  glad  to  give  to  libraries  wishing  them : 
American  Review  of  Reviews,  vols.  8  to  12,  17,  19,  24  to  36. 
Century,  vols.  24.  28  to  32,  37  to  45.  47  to  50,  52  to  56,  58  to  74. 
Cosmopolitan,  vols.  13  to  16,  18  to  36.  38. 

There  are  also  many  odd  numbers  of  these  periodicals.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  those  we  have  but  the  others  have  not  yet  been  sorted 
out. 

Libraries  are  invited  to  let  lis  know  what  they  need  and  we  will 
try  to  help  them.  Preference  will  be  given  to  those  which  agree  to 
bind  the  volumes  for  permanent  use. 

One  of  our  libraries  needs  the  following  to  complete  sets :  Scribner, 
for  May,  1892  ;  Forum,  for  March  to  August,  1889  ;  Harper's  Monthly, 
vol.  90.   Can  anyone  help  ? 


PENNSYLVANIA  AT  THE  A.  L.  A. 

Allegheny. 


Mr.  E.  E.  Eggers. 
Mr.  Charles  Lamb, 

Miss  Mary  Jones. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Marx. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Stevens, 


BraddocJc. 

Miss  Egbert, 
Miss  Stevenson. 
Elizabeth. 

Easton. 

Homestead. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Craver, 
Miss  Clara  Howard. 
Miss  Charlotte  Wallace, 


Mrs.  W.  F.  Stevens. 

Pittsburgh. 

Miss  Emily  Beale, 
Miss  Faith  Smith, 
Miss  Alice  Hazeltine. 
Harrisbxirg. 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  KeLker, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Sheetz,  Miss  Anna  A.  MacDonald, 

Miss  Helen  U.  Price. 
Philadelphia. 

Miss  Alice  B.  Kroeger,  Drexel  Institute, 
Miss  Helen  Rex  Keller,  Drexel  Institute, 
Miss  Emma  R,  Engle,  Free  Library, 
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Miss  Sarah  Godding,  Free  Library, 

Miss  Emma  R.  Neisser,  Free  Library, 

Miss  Rose  G.  Stewart,  Free  Library, 

Dr.  E.  J.  Nolan,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Scranton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  EL  J.  Carr. 

Titusville. 

Miss  Alice  R.  Eaton. 


NEW  LIBRARIES. 

Eleven  new  libraries  have  been  opened  in  Pennsylvania  during  tbe 
past  few  months.  The  list  is  given  below  with  the  time  of  establish- 
ment : 

Union  City,  November,  1908. 
"Wellsville,  November,  1908. 
Apollo,  December,  1908. 
Chester,  January,  1909. 
Lawrenceville,  January,  1909. 
Emlenton,  February,  1909. 
Grover,  April,  1909. 
Lancaster,  April,  1909. 
Saltsburg,  May,  1909. 
Paoli,  May,  1909. 
Parker,  May,  1909. 

Paoli. 

The  library  at  Paoli  was  opened  for  public  use  early  in  May.  The 
town  hall  is  used  as  a  library  room  and  with  attractive  book  shelves, 
tables  and  chairs,  makes  a  suitable  house  for  the  library.  The  people 
of  Paoli  have  given  liberally  of  time,  money  and  books  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  undertaking.  Mr.  W.  S.  Roney,  one  of  the  leaders  in  this 
movement  is  acting  librarian.  There  are  about  four  hundred  books 
and  also  a  traveling  library  from  the  State. 

It  is  located  in  the  business  center  of  the  town  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  more  books  of  a  popular  character,  promises  to  take  its  place 
among  the  educational  and  recreational  institutions  of  the  town. 

Parker. 

The  library  at  Parker  was  opened  the  first  week  in  May  with  a  col- 
lection of  about  seven  hundred  volumes.  The  greater  part  of  the 
books  were  a  part  of  the  old  "Oil  Exchange  Library"  which  dated 
back  to  the  days  of  the  oil  discoveries  in  this  region. 
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The  library  room  is  the  one  used  by  the  town  council  for  its  meet- 
ings and  belongs  to  the  town. 

Saltsburg. 

The  Free  Public  Library  of  Saltsburg  was  opened  for  use  on  May 
1st,  with  almost  four  hundred  volumes.  All  of  the  books  had  been 
donated  by  the  people  of  the  town  and  community.  It  is  housed  in  the 
old  post  office  building  which  is  centrally  located  and  had  been  made 
most  attractive  by  fresh  wall  paper,  new  paint  and  new  shelves — all 
donations  from  the  business  men  of  the  town. 

Great  interest  was  manifested  in  its  success  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  books  were  drawn  out  proved  the  need  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. 

Miss  E.  M.  Pearce  was  chosen  librarian,  and  under  her  care,  sup- 
ported by  the  liberal  interest  of  the  people,  it  promises  to  be  a  great 
success. 


FIELD  NOTES. 

Allegheny. 

The  Carnegie  Library  at  Allegheny  is  making  some  important 
changes  in  its  work.  The  circulating  department  is  to  be  made  very 
largely  an  open  shelf  collection  instead  of  relying  on  an  open  shelf 
room  of  relatively  small  capacity  to  meet  this  need.  They  are  also 
making  a  change  in  the  charging  system  to  render  the  methods  more 
efficient. 
Apollo. 

The  library  at  Apollo  has  more  than  doubled  its  collection  of  books 
since  its  opening  six  months  ago. 

Chester. 

The  West  End  Library  of  Chester  has  added  more  than  a  thousand 
books  since  its  opening  six  months  ago.  These  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely gifts. 

Coudersport. 

Miss  Dorothy  D.  Lyon  has  resigned  her  position  as  librarian  of  the 
Coudersport  Library  Association.  Miss  Lyon  has  given  much  to  the 
development  of  this  library  and  her  loss  will  be  much  felt. 

Danville. 

Miss  Mary  Wetzell,  librarian  of  the  Thomas  Beaver  Free  Library 
was  married  in  April  to  Mr.  Curry. 
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Meadville. 

The  .Meadville  Public  Library  has  just  finished  a  process  of  reor- 
ganization. The  work  was  done  by  a  graduate  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School. 

Morrisville. 

The  young  ladies  of  Morrisville  who  are  contributing  their  ser- 
vices for  the  library  are  also  reorganizing  their  methods.  The  library 
has  been  re-aecessioned,  classified  and  shelf  listed  by  these  public 
spirited  young  women. 

Oil  City. 

Miss  Julia  Rupp  has  resigned  her  position  as  librarian  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Oil  City.  She  goes  to  the  New  York  Public 
Library  system.  It  is  a  serious  loss  to  this  library  to  lose  Miss  Rupp. 
Her  successor  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

Pittsburgh. 

The  resignation  of  Miss  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Wallace,  of  the  East 
Liberty  Branch  of  the  Carnegie  Library  is  a  loss  to  Pennsylvania  as 
well  as  Pittsburgh.  The  Commission  wishes  to  give  appreciative  ac- 
knowledgment at  this  time  for  the  services  of  Miss  Wallace  to  the 
work  of  the  State. 

Miss  Alice  Hazeltine,  formerly  librarian  of  the  Oil  City  Library 
and  recently  of  the  Children's  Department  of  the  Carnegie  Library, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  in  charge  of  the  Hazlewood  Branch. 
Williamsport. 

A  very  important  addition  to  the  facilities  of  the  James  V.  Brown 
Library  was  made  by  the  opening  of  an  art  and  subsidiary  reference 
room.  This  is  located  over  the  stackroom  and  is  21  x  50  feet.  Here 
will  be  kept  the  valuable  collection  of  Pennsylvania  history  owned  by 
the  library,  sets  of  the  standard  authors  and  the  magazines  which  are 
not  of  immediate  use  in  the  reference  room,  and  the  collection  of  art 
books.    This  library  now  contains  about  17,000  volumes. 


MONONGAHELA  VALLEY  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Monongahela  Valley  Library  Association  held  a  special  meet- 
ing including  the  smaller  libraries  of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania,  at 
Braddock,  May  13,  1909. 

Plow  to  give  the  library  its  proper  place  in  the  community  was  the 
general  subject  for  discussion  at  the  morning  session,  with  Miss  Daisy 
Mary  Smith.  President  of  the  Association  in  the  chair. 
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Mr.  "W.  F.  Stevens,  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Homestead,  spoke  on 
"How  to  attract  men  to  the  Library."  He  thought  one  way  to  have 
men  use  the  library  was  to  have  such  books  as  would,  be  helpful  to 
them  in  their  different  lines  of  business ;  and  to  send  them  from  time 
to  time  lists  of  these  books.  A  personal  invitation  or  a  card  of  invita- 
tion to  visit  the  library  usually  creates  an  interest  and  is  successful 
in  bringing  some  men  to  the  library  who  otherwise  would  not  think 
of  entering  such  an  institution  so  presumably  too  educational  for 
them. 

Miss  Eleanor  Carver,  of  Sharon  Buhl  Club  Library  presented  the 
topic,  "Advertising  the  Library."  She  advocated  the  daily  papers 
as  one  of  the  best  means  of  advertising  the  library ;  first  by  having 
them  print  a  list  of  all  new  books  as  they  are  received  into  the  li- 
brary ;  secondly,  by  having,  at  least  once  a  week,  a  space  in  the  daily 
paper  devoted  to  Library  Notes. 

Miss  Lillian  Hirth,  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Homestead,  spoke  in  an 
interesting  manner  on  "Special  Lists  and  Bulletins,"  and  seemed  to 
feel  such  work  was  productive  of  only  the  greatest  good. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Daigh,  of  Connellsville,  in  her  talk  on  "How  to  give 
the  library  its  proper  place  in  the  community"  was  very  decided  in 
her  opinion  that  the  librarian  must  be  broad-minded  and  very  human. 
The  wise  librarian  will  not  only  know  and  take  an  interest  in  books 
but  must  also  be  keenly  interested  in  the  people  and  life  about  him. 

Mr.  Bobert  P.  Bliss,  of  the  State  Library  Commission,  closed  the 
morning  session  by  giving  a  graphic  and  entertaining  address  on  the 
work  the  Commission  is  now  accomplishing  throughout  the  State. 
The  outlook  was  most  hopeful  and  the  report  of  this  much  needed 
work  was  gratifying  to  all  present. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  Mr.  Thomas  Addenbrook, 
trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Braddock,  on  the  subject,  ' '  What  the 
Trustees  Expect  of  the  Librarian."  Mr.  Addenbrook 's  ideal  was  a 
high  one,  and  his  talk  practical  and  instructive. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Wright,  of  Duquesne,  spoke  on  the  topic,  "What  the 
Librarian  Expects  of  the  Trustees. ' '  His  suggestion  that  there  should 
be  perfect  harmony,  oneness  of  purpose  and  an  abiding  confidence  be- 
tween the  librarian  and  the  trustees  was  a  good  one. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  meeting  was  the  Round 
Table,  conducted  by  Mr.  George  H.  Lamb,  of  the  Braddock  Library, 
on  the  subject  ' '  The  Relation  of  the  Library  to  the  Schools. ' ' 

The  question  was  opened  by  Miss  Delia  McMeans,  teacher  in  Home- 
stead schools,  on  the  subject,  "How  the  library  can  help  the  schools." 
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Miss  Hazel  R.  Clifton  of  the  Beaver  Falls  Library  then  took  up  the 
topic,  "Scholars  in  the  Reference  Department." 

Miss  Henrietta  Allen,  a  teacher  in  the  Braddock  schools,  presented 
the  subject,  "Danger  of  Scholars  Reading  Too  Much." 

The  question  was  then  opened  for  discussion  and  as  the  Braddock 
schools  had  been  dismissed  for  this  session,  and  there  were  about  two- 
hundred  teachers  present,  the  subject  was  discussed  pro  and  con.  But 
it  seemed  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  that  librarian  and  teacher  were 
each  of  the  same  opinion  still  and  that  the  coming  together  had  not 
resulted  in  a  better  understanding.  Many  teachers  have  not  yet  come 
to  realize  that  the  school  only  represents  the  few  introductory  pages 
in  the  life  of  a  child  and  that  the  library  must  after  all  be  the  work 
shop  for  the  many  years  that  are  to  follow.  Too,  the  majority  of 
teachers  seem  not  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  direction  of  his 
pupil's  reading  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  his  duties.  Therefore  it 
is  as  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  know  books  as  the  librarian.  Many 
years  ago  Richard  De  Bury  declared,  "Whosoever  acknowledges  him- 
self to  be  a  zealous  follower  of  truth,  of  happiness,  of  wisdom,  of 
science,  or  even  of  faith  must  of  necessity,  make  himself  a  lover  of 
books."  So  surely  the  modern  teacher  as  well  as  the  modern  librarian, 
should  have  greatly  progressed  beyond  this  old  Benedictine  monk  of 
six  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  not  only  a  lover  of  books  himself  but  is- 
striving  to  make  all  mankind  lovers  of  books. 

One  of  the  pleasant  memories  of  this  meeting  is  the  social  hour 
when  over  the  festal  board,  so  thoughtfully  and  beautifully  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Braddock  Library,  the  librarian,  teacher  and  trus- 
tee, exchanged  ideas,  gained  a  wider  knowledge  of  life,  renewed  their 
ideals  and  received  new  inspiration  for  work  to  follow.  After  all  it 
is  personal  contact  that  will  bring  results  and  as  this  was  all  so  de- 
lightful, the  harvesting  from  this  meeting  promises  to  be  an  abundant 
one. 


NORTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  INSTITUTE. 

The  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Library  Institute  was  held  in 
Corry,  June  17,  18.  The  district  was  well  represented  and  several  of 
our  New  York  State  neighbors  joined  us,  to  the  benefit  and  pleasure 
of  all. 

The  meeting  was  opened  on  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  high  School 
biulding  with  Mrs.  Hard,  of  Erie,  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  L.  S.  Shu- 
maker  welcomed  the  institute  with  a  few  words  of  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  library.    Miss  Lucy  D.  Waterman  then  read  a  paper  on 
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the  "Relation  of  the  Librarian  to  the  Community."  This  we  are  glad 
to  give  our  readers  in  another  part  of  this  issue.  Miss  Sill,  of  War- 
ren, spoke  of  "Summer  Hours  and  Work,"  suggesting  ways  in  which 
the  work  might  be  arranged  to  suit  the  changed  conditions  in  the  hot 
weather. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Robert  P.  Bliss,  of  the  Free  Library  Commis- 
sion, gave  a  talk  on  "The  Librarian  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Book." 
He  spoke  of  the  librarian  as  the  leader  in  literary  matters.  As  leader 
she  must  be  in  advance  of  everyone  else  and  she  should  therefore  not 
be  disappointed  nor  discouraged  to  find  others  behind  her  and  slow 
to  appreciate  her  work.  Miss  Breene,  principal  of  the  Corry  High 
School,  discussed  "The  Mission  of  the  Library  in  a  Small  Town.'1 
Her  paper  was  so  good  that  we  are  planning  to  publish  it  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Library  Notes.  Miss  Haynes,  of  Erie,  closed  the  pro- 
gram for  the  evening  with  a  paper  on  work  with  children. 

Friday  morning  was  devoted  to  a  round  table  under  the  leadership 
of  Miss  Helen  U.  Price,  of  the  Free  Library  Commission.  Various 
subjects  of  interest  in  the  smaller  libraries  were  taken  up  and  inform- 
ally discussed. 

Following  this  session  the  visitors  were  taken  for  an  automobile 
ride  around  the  town  by  some  of  the  good  friends  of  the  library  and 
were  then  served  with  a  delightful  lunch  by  the  ladies  of  the  city. 

At  the  business  session  Miss  Carver,  of  Sharon,  was  elected  presi- 
dent ;  Miss  Sherman,  of  Bradford,  vice-president,  and  Miss  Dunn,  of 
Titusville,  secretary. 
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KEYSTONE  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ninth,  annual  meeting  of  the  Keystone  State  Library  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  on  Oct.  29-30. 
There  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  attendance  from  the  various  li- 
braries of  the  state.  The  headquarters  for  the  delegates  was  the 
Schenley  Hotel,  and  the  sessions  were  held  in  the  Library  building, 
just  across  the  street. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Harrison  W.  Craver, 
the  President,  at  9 : 45,  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved.  The  treasiirer  then  read  the  financial  report  for  the 
year  closing  October  29,  1909. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Art.  4,  of  the  Constitution,  was  then  amended  so  as  to  separate 
the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  which  heretofore  have  been 
combined. 

Miss  Anna  A.  MacDonald,  Harrisburg,  Miss  Emma  E.  Engle,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Mr.  E.  E.  Eggers,  Allegheny,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  instructions  to 
report  at  the  session  on  Saturday  morning. 

The  President  announced  that  he  would  be  glad  to  arrange  meet- 
ings for  those  interested  in  special  topics  if  he  were  notified  of  the 
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need  of  such.  Also,  that  no  program  for  the  afternoon  had  been  form- 
ally arranged,  as  it  was  thought  better  to  let  each  one  choose  the 
places  to  be  visited.  Mr.  Stevens  had  arranged  a  trip  through  the 
Homestead  Steel  Works  for  the  afternoon.  Those  who  desired  to 
visit  special  places  should  see  Miss  "Wildman,  who  would  make  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

Mr.  Stevens  said  there  are  two  things  to  see  at  Homestead — the 
Steel  "Works  and  the  Library.  It  would  be  necessary  for  those  who 
desired  to  see  the  Steel  Works  to  go  that  afternoon,  as  they  are  closed 
Saturday  afternoon,  but  the  Library  might  be  seen  at  any  time. 

After  this  formal  work  had  been  done  George  A.  Macbeth,  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  welcomed  the  gathering 
and  made  the  delegates  feel  that  they  were  at  home. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Bishop,  Superintendent  of  the  Heading  Room  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  then  presented  the  subject  of  "Inter-library 
Loans."  His  paper  was  a  very  careful  and  thorough  study  of  the 
matter  and  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  those  who  heard  it.* 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Montgomery:  Does  the  Library  of  Congress  lend  books  di- 
rectly to  individuals? 

Mr.  Bishop:  We  never  lend  to  individuals,  except  in  the  most 
extraordinary  cases. 

Mr.  Montgomery:  We  had  a  request  not  long  ago  for  34  vol- 
umes from  a  college  professor,  and  after  some  correspondence  sent 
him  all  the  books. 

Mr.  Eggers:  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  more  of  the  work  in  Har- 
risburg.   How  far  will  they  go  in  the  matter  of  inter-library  loans  ? 

Mr.  Montgomery:  As  far  as  you  wish.  No  request  is  denied 
that  we  can  possibly  comply  with.  I  have  of  course  experienced  con- 
siderable trouble  in  certain  cases  where  it  was  thought  that  books 
should  not  go  out  of  the  library,  but  the  books  are  there  to  be  used, 
and  as  long  as  I  am  there  they  will  go  out  when  requested. 

Mr.  Graver:  I  will  call  upon  Miss  Willard  to  tell  something  of 
the  methods  used  in  this  library. 

Miss  Willard:  We  lend  books  freely  to  any  library.  There  is 
really  no  restriction  made,  except  that  we  cannot  send  out  books  which 
we  need  ourselves.    We  expect  libraries  asking  for  books  to  send  us 


*As  it  is  to  be  printed  in  the  Library  Journal,  and  we  hope  afterwards  to  put 
it  into  such  shape  that  it  can  be  circulated  we  will  not  publish  it  here. 
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money  for  transportation  charges ;  if  too  much  is  sent,  we  will  return 
the  balance  when  sending  the  books.  "When  no  money  is  sent,  we 
forward  the  books  charges  collect,  but  it  is  much  cheaper  to  pay  for 
the  transportation  in  advance.  If  a  library  wants  to  become  a  con- 
stant borrower,  we  ask  them  to  do  what  any  other  non-resident  bor- 
rower does,  subscribe  for  a  library  card  at  one  dollar  a  year.  This 
does  not  apply  to  occasional  loans. 

Miss  Willard:  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  interpret  the  phrase  "to 
advance  the  bounds  of  knowledge" — one  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  Library  of  Congress  is  willing  to  lend  books. 

Mr.  Bishop:  All  statements  have  to  be  interpreted.  We  do  not 
lend  books  simply  for  purposes  of  self -instruction,  or  to  satisfy  curi- 
osity. We  have  to  depend  on  the  librarian  of  the  institution  making 
the  request,  and  we  shall  not  question  the  wisdom  of  your  interpreta- 
tion ;  we  prefer  that  you  in  good  faith  should  make  your  own. 

Miss  Willard:  We  recently  asked  for  Robert-Dumesnil,  Le  peintre 
gravure,  for  someone  who  was  compiling  a  catalogue  of  an  etching 
exhibit  and  needed  the  information  given  there. 

Mr.  Bishop:  We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  lend  books  for  such 
a  purpose. 

Miss  Willard:  Is  it  a  convenience  to  have  money  for  transpor- 
tation sent  in  advance? 

Mr.  Bishop:  If  money  is  sent  in  the  form  of  cash  it  becomes  a 
very  uncomfortable  question  as  to  what  disposal  is  to  be  made  of  it. 
A  very  good  plan  is  used  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Amherst,  who  buys  a 
49-cent  book  of  stamps  and  encloses  it  with  his  request  for  books,  tell- 
ing us  to  use  as  many  as  we  need  and  send  the  rest  back.  We  find 
this  very  convenient.  Small  amounts  of  cash  are  very  difficult  to 
handle;  if  I  receive  75  cents  in  cash  to  pay  for  transportation,  I 
must  attend  to  the  matter  personally,  not  as  an  official. 

Mr.  Montgomery:  Does  not  the  cost  of  handling  small  amounts  of 
cash  sent  in  advance  amount  to  more  than  the  money  saved  in  trans- 
portation charges? 

Mr.  Bishop:  A  man  in  North  Carolina,  who  is  making  some  ex- 
tremely valuable  researches,  has  borrowed  about  a  hundred  books 
from  the  Library  of  Congress— we  sent  him  thirty  yesterday.  He 
tried  sending  me  $10.00  at  a  time  to  prepay  cost  of  transportation  on 
the  books  loaned  to  him,  but  the  necessity  for  accounting  for  each 
amount  used  made  so  much  trouble  that  we  had  to  tell  him  we  must 
send  the  books  express  collect.    In  the  case  of  pamphlets  or  of  books 


that  can  go  through  the  mail,  it  is  best  for  the  borrower  to  send  a 
stamp  book. 

Mr.  Craver:  We,  like  the  Library  of  Congress,  have  no  funds 
at  our  disposal  to  prepay  express  charges.  As  to  taking  care  of 
small  amounts  of  cash  it  would  be  much  cheaper  for  the  library  to 
pay  the  expressage  and  give  it  to  the  borrower  rather  than  to  take 
time  to  do  the  accounting. 

Mr.  Montgomery:    We  send  books  collect,  and  find  that  people 
frequently  send  them  back  without  prepaying  the  transportation. 

Mr.  Craver:  The  association  of  libraries  of  the  Monongahela 
Valley  have  for  some  time  been  making  inter-library  loans  among 
themselves.  The  plan  is  useful  for  small  groups  of  libraries  which 
have  practically  the  same  class  of  work  to  do. 

Mr.  Wright:  The  four  libraries  constituting  this  little  Asso- 
ciation are  peculiarly  situated  in  relation  to  each  other,  as  none  is 
very  far  from  the  others,  and  each  is  within  three  or  four  miles  of  all 
the  others.  They  are  the  McKeesport,  Braddock,  Homestead  and 
Duquesne  libraries— all  in  towns  which  have  the  same  kind  of  in- 
terests. We  find  the  plan  of  lending  books  from  one  library  to  an- 
other a  convenient  one,  although  we  have  not  used  it  as  much  as  we 
expected  to.  When  a  request  comes  to  us  for  an  expensive  book— that 
is,  a  book  that  would  be  an  expensive  one  for  us,  one  costing  from  four 
to  eight  dollars,  if  Homestead,  for  instance,  has  that  book  I  can  bor- 
row it  and  find  out  if  it  is  worth  its  cost  to  us.  If  I  conclude  it  would 
be  desirable,  it  merely  becomes  a  question  of  the  state  of  our  book 
fund  at  the  time.  McKeesport  has  a  smaller  collection  of  books  than 
the  other  three  libraries,  and  has  borrowed  frequently  from  Duquesne. 
The  matter  of  transportation  with  us  is  of  course  a  simple  one.  Some- 
times the  books  are  sent  by  personal  messenger,  sometimes  by  mail. 
I  think  we  all  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  large  library  here  in  Pitts- 
bur  g_I  know  that  I  refer  readers  to  this  library  constantly.  That 
is  something  that  might  be  done  in  other  places  between  libraries 
which  are  neighbors,  the  arrangement  saving  much  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. 

■  Miss  Welles:  Have  you  found  it  worth  while  to  borrow  books 
which  you  own  but  which  are  out  when  asked  for? 

Mr.  Wright:  I  would  not  do  it  unless  the  book  was  wanted  for 
a  very  important  reason ;  I  have  never  done  it. 

Mr.  Eggers:  How  far  will  the  Pittsburgh  Library  go  in  lending 
books?0  Will  it  lend  fiction? 

Mr.  Craver:    We  have  no  rules  for  special  cases.    When  a  re- 
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quest  comes  we  settle  the  question  of  that  particular  book  with  that 
particular  borrower  and  try  to  make  the  best  decision  we  can  in  each 
particular  case. 

Miss  Mann:  It  may  be  well  to  say  that  we  have  on  file  here  the 
Library  of  Congress  cards. 

Mr.  Graver:  As  a  depository  library  we  have  these  cards— all 
those  so  far  issued.    The  file  may  be  consulted  here  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Bishop:  The  cards  issued  up  to  date  include  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  titles  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

A  Delegate:  "What  steps  would  be  necessary  to  get  the  frank- 
ing privilege  for  libraries? 

Mr.  Bishop:  An  act  of  Congress  would  be  necessary,  or  at  least 
a  definition  in  an  act— one  of  the  appropriation  acts.  Under  the  pos- 
tal statutes  as  interpreted  by  the  Postoffice  Department  and  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  that  would  be  the  only  way. 

Miss  Price:  Might  it  not  be  worth  while  to  have  a  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  this  matter  of  inter-library  loans?  I  know 
personally  of  so  many  of  the  smaller  libraries  that  are  in  need  of  the 
books  which  lie  idle  on  the  shelves  of  the  larger  institutions. 

It  was  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  this  Association  to 
discuss  arrangements  for  inter-library  loans  of  a  somewhat  different 
nature  from  those  described  by  Mr.  Bishop. 

Chairman  stated  that  he  would  announce  the  committee  at  a  later 

time. 

Miss  Neisser  was  then  called  on  to  tell  something  of  the  work  for 
the  blind  in  Pennsylvania.  She  stated  that  an  historical  account  of 
the  life  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  would  be  found 
in  its  last  annual  report.  . . .  That  it  had  co-operated  with  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia  with  great  success,  books  being  circulated 
throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia,  and  even  to  some  extent  outside  the  state  limits.  That 
for  the  last  few  years  the  Society  has  been  receiving  state  aid,  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  last  two  years  being  $6,000.00.  One  teacher  is 
employed  one  or  two  days  a  week,  one  four  days,  and  a  third  all  her 
time;  the  fourth  teacher,  employed  here  in  Pittsburgh,  also  gives  all 
her  time.  The  Society's  books  are  all  in  Moon  type,  and  as  different 
types  are  now  being  taught  the  collection  should  be  increased  by  add- 
ing books  printed  in  other  types;  it  is  hoped  some  of  these  can  be 
purchased  next  year.  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
very  generous  in  extending  the  use  of  its  books.    It  is  supported  by 
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funds  from  the  city  councils,  however,  and  according  to  a  ruling  that 
took  effect  the  last  day  of  August,  1909,  these  books  cannot  be  cir- 
culated outside  the  city  limits.  This  cuts  off  many  blind  people  who 
had  depended  upon  the  library  for  their  reading. 

Miss  Quirk,  who  is  the  teacher  employed  by  the  Home  Teaching 
Society  for  the  western  part  of  the  state,  then  gave  a  talk  on  library 
work  with  the  blind. 

Miss  "Welles  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  having  books  light  in 
weight  and  easy  to  handle  to  give  to  blind  borrowers,  especially  those 
just  learning  to  read ;  otherwise  they  become  discouraged  at  the 
outset.  Books  of  this  kind  are  now  being  issued  by  Mr.  Allen,  and  it 
is  much  easier  to  persuade  people  to  learn  to  read  in  these.  Although 
the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  is  sent  free  to  any  blind 
person  asking  for  it,  we  are  preserving  our  file  and  binding  it,  as  it  is 
probable  that  the  owners  of  the  numbers  will  not  keep  them,  and  ten 
years  from  now  this  file  will  be  one  of  our  most  valuable  assets  and 
will  doubtless  prove  very  useful.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  respectable 
collection  of  books  in  each  of  the  different  types  used,  as  different 
systems  are  being  taught  the  children  in  the  schools ;  and  it  will  be 
wiser  to  increase  the  collections  now  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
and  for  other  libraries  to  borrow  from  these  than  for  different  li- 
braries to  get  together  small  collections  of  books.  A  small  collection 
is  soon  read  through  and  then  the  library  is  no  better  off  than  be- 
fore. We  should  like  to  feel  that  each  librarian  in  the  state  would 
look  up  the  blind  people  in  her  own  town  and  report  the  names  either 
to  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburgh.  Miss  Quirk  will  gladly  see  not  only 
the  blind  people  in  Pittsburgh,  but  any  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
Sometimes  when  names  are  received,  a  sample  alphabet  sheet  is  sent 
with  careful  directions  as  to  its  use,  and  frequently  the  friends  of  the 
blind  person  can  teach  him  to  read.  Miss  Quirk's  expenses  for  trips 
to  towns  near  Pittsburgh  are  paid  by  the  Society,  and  for  places  at 
considerable  distances  the  reader  pays  the  expenses.  Many  readers 
are  very  glad  to  do  this  and  have  her  come  for  one  or  two  days,  and 
some  learn  in  one  or  two  lessons.  Leaflets  of  the  Society  and  sample 
alphabet  sheets  in  Moon  and  Braille  types  are  here  for  distribution. 

Miss  Neisser  spoke  of  the  leaflets  being  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  on  the  efforts  being  made  toward  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness,  and  asked  that  all  libraries  receiving  such  leaflets 
would  post  them  conspicuously. 

Mr.  Lamb:  I  believe  that  the  idea  exists  among  us  that  the 
proportion  of  blind  people  in  our  towns  is  very  small.    Within  the 
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last  year  or  two  I  have  discovered  that  there  are  a  great  many  such 
people  throughout  this  territory.  May  I  ask  about  how  many  have 
been  reached  through  this  library? 

Miss  Welles:  About  125,  and  we  have  not  found  them  all  yet, 
it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  AVe  have  tried  the  police,  and 
have  also  tried  the  postoffice  department,  through  a  system  of  return 
postals.  The  postoffice  cannot  of  course  furnish  addresses,  but  they 
can  send  the  postals  to  places  where  there  are  blind  people,  and  some- 
times we  have  received  responses  to  the  request  printed  on  the  postal 
that  addresses  of  blind  people  be  given  the  library.  Of  course  there 
are  so  many  accidents  in  the  mills  here  that  people  are  going  blind 
all  the  time;  we  frequently  hear  of  cases  through  the  hospitals.  It 
is  a  startling  fact  that  fully  one-third  of  the  people  who  have  been 
blind  from  birth  need  not  have  been  so.  There  has  recently  been 
formed  in  Pittsburgh  an  association  to  work  for  the  adult  blind,  at 
present  conducted  by  the  Congress  of  Women's  Clubs.  They  found 
at  the  outset  that  money  was  absolutely  essential  to  carry  on  the  work 
and  nothing  has  actually  been  accomplished  yet,  although  an  enter- 
tainment for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  has  been  arranged  for 
November  8.  What  is  needed  in  many  cases  is  employment,  and  we 
hope  that  some  time  it  will  be  possible  for  everyone  not  having  a  trade 
to  learn  one,  and  that  a  market  will  be  found  for  their  products. 

Miss  Dampman:   How  quickly  do  they  learn  to  read? 

Miss  Quirk:  Some  learn  more  quickly  than  others — some  re- 
quire only  about  three  lessons,  others  twenty-five — it  all  depends  upon 
the  individual  and  the  interest  he  takes,  also  upon  the  kind  of  type 
he  is  learning  to  read.  I  have  taught  American  Braille  in  two  lessons, 
although  it  sometimes  takes  many  more. 

Mr.  Bishop:  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  that  the  libraries  are 
doing  so  much  towards  furthering  the  work  for  the  blind.  It  is  very 
hard  to  find  these  people,  and  the  census  reports  help  very  little;  in- 
deed we  have  found  the  official  census  of  the  District  of  Columbia  al- 
most valueless.  Personal  work  is  what  is  needed.  One  of  the  very 
best  ways  we  have  found  for  locating  blind  people  is  through  the 
clergy — the  Catholic  clergy  especially,  who  usually  know  of  any  blind 
people  in  their  parishes.  Very  often  their  friends  are  perfectly  able 
to  support  them,  and  to  buy  books  in  raised  type  for  them,  but  do  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  such  books. 

At  this  point  the  meeting  adjourned  until  night,  and  the  afternoon 
was  spent  in  visiting  libraries  and  other  points  of  interest  about  the 
city. 
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The  Friday  evening  session  was  called  to  order  at  8 : 15.  The  pro- 
gram as  printed  was  carried  out  and  there  was  no  discussion.  The 
program  consisted  of  the  address  by  the  President,  Mr.  Craver,  who 
took  up  the  question  of  fiction.  He  emphasized  the  new  place  that 
fiction  has  assumed  as  a  means  of  conveying  all  that  is  best  in  modern 
thoughts,  but  the  conflict  between  actual  facts  and  apparent  statistics. 
The  contrast  between  the  time  occupied  in  the  reading  of  fiction  and 
that  taken  with  non-fiction  shows  that  in  reality  more  time  is  spent 
on  the  latter.  There  was  a  plea  for  a  more  generous  attitude  to- 
wards fiction.  Papers  were  also  read  by  Miss  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle  on 
Library  "Waltoniensis,  and  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Marx,  on  the  Circulating 
Librarian.  These  are  both  to  appear  in  the  library  papers,  so  we  will 
not  publish  them  here. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  first  matter  of  business  was  the  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee.  Mr.  Eggers  reported  for  the  com- 
mittee, making  special  mention  of  Mr.  Thomson,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Free  Library,  whom  they  had  considered  for  the  presidency.  Owing 
to  his  already  onerous  duties  and  the  state  of  his  health  that  had 
been  decided  against,  but  they  recommended  that  the  position  of  Hon- 
orary President  be  created  and  conferred  on  Mr.  Thomson,  as  a  token 
of  appreciation  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Association.  The 
ticket  presented  was : 

Honorary  President — John  Thomson,  Philadelphia. 

President — Henry  F.  Marx,  Easton. 

Vice-President — Miss  Jessie  Welles,  Pittsburg. 

Secretary — Miss  Isabel  McC.  Turner,  Bethlehem. 

Treasurer — 0.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  "Williamsport. 

On  motion  these  were  elected  to  the  respective  offices. 

After  a  paper  by  Miss  Burnite,  of  Cleveland,  on  "Selection  of  Chil- 
dren's Books  from  Standard  Lists,"  Miss  Effie  L.  Power  took  the 
chair  and  conducted  a  round  table  on  Children 's  Books.  The  program 
consisted  of  a  discussion  of  certain  books  by  speakers  to  whom  they 
had  been  assigned.  The  list  is  printed  at  the  end  of  this  report.  In 
opening  the  subject  Miss  Power  spoke  of  the  large  class  of  children's 
books  which  could  not  be  classed  as  "mediocre,"  but  which  had  not 
yet  found  their  place  in  practical  library  work.  "In  making  up  my 
list  I  tried  to  cover  books  of  various  interest,  to  select  books  which 
will  serve  as  types  of  different  classes.  You  will  find  three  or  four 
Indian  stories,  some  stories  of  adventure,  some  with  an  historical 
background,  etc.  The  first  book  on  the  list,  Altsheler's  Young  Trailers, 
I  have  used  successfully  to  replace  Ellis,  and  have  led  boys  from  it  to 
need  to  be  induced  to  read  about  Lincoln." 
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Mr.  Marx.  (Brooks,  Master  of  the  Strong  Hearts.)  This  is  a 
story  with  good  red  hlood  in  it,  and  one  that  any  boy  would  be  the 
better  for  reading.  It  has  distinct  literary  value;  the  idea  of  sus- 
pense is  used  successfully  to  hold  one's  interest.  The  story  tells  of 
stories  of  Daniel  Boone  and  of  Lincoln,  although  most  boys  do  not 
the  last  stand  of  the  Indians  before  the  progress  of  civilization,  and 
of  the  last  stand  of  Custer.  The  story  is  strongly  and  fairly  told. 
There  is  nothing  sensational  in  it.  The  hero  is  courageous  and  en- 
tirely lacking  in  fear  of  consequences,  just  as  the  average,  normal  boy 
is  lacking  in  such  fear.  He  falls  into  all  sorts  of  adventures,  but  does 
not  display  any  of  that  unusual  cleverness  displayed  by  the  heroes 
whose  lives  some  of  us  read  with  great  enjoyment  years  ago  behind 
the  barn,  in  our  dime  novel  days.  The  lesson  gained  from  this  book 
is  one  of  extreme  value,  I  think.  It  is  a  lesson  of  loyalty  to  home  and 
friends,  faith  in  one's  own,  and  of  true  depth  of  feeling  towards  the 
flag. 

Mr.  Marx.  (Inman,  Ranch  on  the  Oxhide.)  The  author  of  this 
book  was  simply  a  straightforward  soldier,  not  a  writer;  he  did  not 
understand  the  literary  means  of  arousing  interest.  You  know  from 
the  very  beginning  that  everything  is  going  to  come  out  right.  How- 
ever, he  knew  his  subjects  and  they  are  subjects  in  which  boys  are  in- 
terested.  It  is  a  useful  book. 

Miss  Engle.  (Grinnell,  Jack  the  Young  Ranchman.)  The  Jack 
books,  unlike  so  many  books  in  a  series,  end  without  making  any  ref- 
erence to  the  volume  which  follows ;  each  is  complete  in  itself,  though 
mention  is  made  of  the  preceding  book.  They  are  books  of  the  great 
out-of-doors,  and  any  library  should  have  the  first  three  of  the  series. 
Like  many  other  authors,  Grinnell  wrote  his  best  books  first.  One  good 
point  about  these  stories  is  that  Jack  meets  life  in  a  receptive  mood. 
He  doesn't  develop  marvelous  powers  with  startling  suddenness. 
"When  he  follows  adult  advice,  he  wins  out;  when  he  follows  his  own 
wishes,  or  acts  contrary  to  the  advice  of  adults,  he  fails.  The  in- 
formation given  in  these  books  is  exact,  as  the  author  is  an  authority 
on  Indian  matters,  and  in  "Jack  Among  the  Indians"  he  tells  of  the 
time  several  decades  ago  when  the  west  was  wild.  These  books  were 
read  with  great  enjoyment  by  a  boy  I  knew  in  Philadelphia,  whose 
life  was  spent  in  the  streets,  who  was  in  touch  with  much  that  was 
bad  in  city  life.  His  saving  characteristic  was  a  love  for  out-of-doors, 
and  he  told  me  that  "the  man  who  wrote  those  Jack  books  under- 
stood real  life." 
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Miss  Power.  These  books  open  up  many  lines  of  reading,  and 
the  information  given  is  the  kind  boys  want. 

Mr.  Craver.  (French,  Pelham  and  His  Friend  Tim.)  I  read 
ivith  considerable  interest  this  story  of  a  strike  in  a  small  town, 
where  the  strikers  failed  because  they  had  no  definite  idea  of  what 
they  wanted  and  had  no  real  grounds  for  complaint.  The  super- 
human or  rather  "superboyish"  intelligence  of  the  hero  is  the  most 
serious  defect  of  the  book ;  a  boy  does  a  man 's  work  better  than  a  man 
could  do  it.  The  story's  strong  point  is  that  it  brings  out  the  fact 
that  there  are  always  two  sides  to  questions  of  this  kind — a  useful 
lesson  for  boys,  especially  those  of  the  working  class  who  so  frequently 
hear  only  one  side  when  a  strike  is  under  discussion.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  book  is  worth  getting  for  every  library  or  not.  For  a 
library  meeting  the  needs  of  a  community  largely  composed  of  work- 
men's  families,  the  book  might  be  worth  including  because  of  its  pre- 
sentation of  one  phase  of  the  strike  problem. 

Mr.  Craver.  (French,  Rolf  and  the  Viking's  Bow).  This  is 
a  very  different  book.  It  is  well  written,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  boys  find  it  interesting.  Evidently  the  author  has  made  con- 
siderable study  of  Icelandic  myth.  The  plot  is  well  sustained  and 
the  action  dramatic.  It  gives  a  good  knowledge  of  Iceland  and  may 
be  recommended  for  almost  any  children's  library. 

Miss  McCurdy.  (Kipling,  Captains  Courageous.)  A  useful  book 
and  one  that  gives  pleasure.  Many  local  touches — mentions  the 
Johnstown  flood,  etc.  Full  of  desirable  qualities.  Popular  with  boys 
— and  girls,  perhaps.  Charmingly  written,  and  a  good  book  for 
teachers  to  use. 

Miss  McCurdy.  (Kipling,  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill.)  This  is  a  book 
that  must  be  introduced  to  children  and  one  that  at  first  glance  seems 
too  hard  for  a  child  to  read.  A  boy  in  the  seventh  grade  told  me  once 
that  "you  have  to  know  too  much  to  read  that  book."  It  forms  a 
charming  introduction  to  historical  fact,  and  should  prove  most  use- 
ful in  interesting  children  in  English  history ;  this  is  especially  needed 
by  American  children,  many  of  whom  lack  any  conception  of  the 
liistory  of  any  country  outside  of  their  own.  I  tried  this  book  with 
some  high  school  pupils  who  had  had  no  English  history.  One  boy 
liked  it;  one  said  it  was  perfect  foolishness.  One  boy  of  marked  lit- 
erary ability  for  his  age,  tried  to  read  it,  but  said  there  was  "too 
much  in  it, ' ' — that  he  was  always  finding  allusions  to  things  he  didn 't 
know.  Some  other  underclass  children  whom  I  tried  it  with  could 
not  do  it  at  all.   But  in  one  seventh  grade  class  of  twenty,  where  the 
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teacher  had  the  interest  and  ability  needed  and  was  willing  to  give 
the  time  necessary  to  really  know  the  book,  the  children  were  delighted 
with  it.  They  read  it  with  the  teacher  in  school,  with  copies  of  Hoff- 
man's edition  of  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  at  hand  for  reference. 
Everything  was  clearly  explained  by  the  teacher,  and  it  was  wonder- 
ful to  see  how  those  children  enjoyed  the  book,  and  what  they  got  out 
•of  it.  Even  one  of  the  boys  who  was  decidedly  lacking  in  literary 
ability  liked  it.  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill  stirs  the  imagination,  and  chil- 
dren and  all  of  us  in  this  workaday  world  need  such  a  book.  There 
is  little  or  nothing  in  the  ordinary  school  course  to  develop  the 
•child 's  imaginative  powers  and  he  is  deprived  of  a  source  of  great  en- 
joyment. This  book  opens  up  many  avenues  of  reading,  and  the  in- 
formation in  it  is  most  beautifully  told.  "What  children  need  is  to  be 
taught  to  read  more  widely  and  to  read  more  beautifully,  and  this 
book  is  one  well  worth  any  efforts  needed  to  make  it  attractive  to 
young  readers. 

Mr.  Wright.  (Barbour,  The  Crimson  Sweater.)  These  books 
have  "snap"  and  "go,"  and  will  take  with  the  average  boy.  The 
heroes  do  not  have  universal  success  and  do  not  display  "super-boy- 
ish" (since  Mr.  Craver  has  given  us  the  word)  cleverness;  and  boys  in 
their  early  teens  are  ready  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  this  attitude 
and  the  falsity  of  the  improbabilities  in  the  cheaper  class  of  stories. 
A  small  library  needs  only  about  half  the  list  of  the  Barbour  books. 
There  is  somewhat  of  a  sameness  of  plot  and  action  in  the  different 
books,  and  after  one  has  read  about  half  of  them  he  tires  of  them.  A 
very  small  library  needs  only  three  or  four, — perhaps  "Captain  of 
the  Crew,"  "Crimson  Sweater,"  "The  Half -Back,"  and  "For  the 
Honor  of  the  School,"  will  be  found  the  most  useful  and  enter- 
taining. They  are  sane,  wholesome  books,  written  in  a  style  that  is 
neither  loose  nor  stilted. 

A  Delegate.  I  have  found  Kipling's  "Captains  Courageous" 
a  good  book  to  recommend  to  people  who  do  not  like  Kipling 's  India 
stories.  I  find  that  it  is  much  enjoyed  by  grown  people  as  well  as  by 
children. 

Mr.  Hewitt,  buyer  for  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  read  a 
paper  on  Buying  Books;  the  Trade  Side. 

The  following  are  some  points  brought  out  after  this  paper:  It  is 
better  to  ask  publishers  to  bid  on  lists  of  books  by  classes,  and  then, 
if  necessary,  by  publishers. 

Regarding  making  contracts  with  newspapers  to  buy  books  which 
have  been  presented  to  them  for  review:    Although  such  books  can 
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be  secured  from  newspapers  at  a  large  discount,  it  is  necessary  to 
contract  to  take  all  of  them,  and  as  the  proportion  of  the  books  re- 
viewed by  the  newspapers  which  a  library  would  want  is  very  small, 
such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  worth  while. 

In  reinforcing  books  in  the  Pittsburg  library,  the  covers  are  taken 
off  and  the  book  reinforced ;  it  is  also  resewn  if  necessary,  and  then  the 
original  covers  are  replaced.  The  system  has  not  been  thoroughly 
tried,  but  it  is  thought  it  will  keep  the  binding  of  books  so  treated  in 
usable  condition  as  long  as  the  inside  of  the  books  are  fit  for  use. 
The  trouble  with  the  Chivers  binding  for  use  in  Pittsburg,  is  that 
under  conditions  here  the  inside  of  the  book  becomes  too  much  torn 
and  soiled  to  use  long  before  the  binding  is  worn  out. 

Motions  were  made  and  carried  to  extend  votes  of  thanks  to : 

Mr.  Bishop  and  Miss  Burnite  for  their  attendance  at  the  meetings 
and  their  interesting  papers. 

To  Mr.  Stevens  for  his  kindness  in  showing  visitors  through  the 
Homestead  Steel  Works. 

To  the  Children's  Department  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh for  the  help  given  to  the  state  at  large,  directly  and  by  means 
of  their  lists,  etc. 

To  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  for  providing  so  pleasant  a 
meeting-place. 


MODERN  FICTION  WRITTEN  FOR  CHILDREN. 

A  brief  list  to  supplement  such  standard  writers  as  Alcott,  Ewing, 
Hughes  and  Stevenson. 

Selected  for  a  round  table  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Key- 
stone State  Library  Association,  Pittsburgh,  October  29-30,  1909,  by 
Effie  L.  Power,  Librarian  Central  Children's  Rooms,  Carnegie  Li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh. 

Altsheler.   Young  trailers.   Appleton,  $1.50. 
Barbour.    Crimson  sweater.    Appleton,  $1.50. 
Barbour.   Weatherby 's  inning.   Appleton,  $1.50. 
Brooks.   Master  of  the  Strong  Hearts.   Dutton,  $1.50. 
Brown.    Lonesomest  doll.    Houghton,  $.85. 
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Curtis.   The  little  runaways.   Perm,  $1.00. 
Dix.   Merrylips.   Macmillan,  $1.50. 
Duncan.   Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail.   Eevell,  $1.50. 
French,  Allen.   Pelham  and  his  friend  Tim.   Little,  $1.50. 
French,  Allen.   Rolf  and  the  viking 's  bow.   Little,  $1.50. 
French,  H.  W.   Lance  of  Kanana.   Lothrop,  $1.00. 
Grinnell.    Jack  the  young  ranchman.    Stokes,  $1.25. 
Haines.   Luck  of  the  Dudley  Grahams.   Holt,  $1.50. 
Hough.   Young  Alaskans.   Harper,  $1.25. 
Jnman.   Ranche  on  the  Oxhide.   Macmillan,  $1.50. 
Kipling.    Captains  courageous.    Century,  $1.50. 

Kipling.    Puck  of  Pook's  Hill.    Doubleday,  $1.50. 

Martin.   Abbie  Ann.    Century,  $1.50. 

Nash.   Polly's  secret.   Little,  $1.50. 

Page.    Tommy  Trot's  visit  to  Santa  Claus.    Scribner,  $1.00. 
Pendleton.   In  the  camp  of  the  Creeks.   Penn,  $1.25. 
Pyle,  Howard.    Jack  Ballister's  fortunes.    Century,  $2.00. 
Pyle,  Howard.    Men  of  iron.    Harper,  $2.00. 
Pyle,  Howard.   Otto  of  the  silver  hand.   Scribner,  $2.00. 
Pyle,  Katharine.   Nancy  Rutledge.   Little,  $1.25. 
Rankin.   Adopting  of  Rosa  Marie.   Holt,  $1.50. 
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Rankin.    Dandelion  cottage.    Holt,  $1.50. 

Bhoden,  Emma  von,  pseud.   An  obstinate  maid.   Jacobs,  $1.25. 

Smith,  Huntington.   His  Majesty's  sloop  Diamond  Rock.  Hought 
$1.50. 

Spyri.   Heidi ;  tr.  by  Louise  Brooks.   De  Wolfe,  $1.50. 

Spyri.   Moni  the  goat  boy,  and  other  stories.    Ginn,  $.65. 

Stockton.    Bee-man  of  Orn,  and  other  tales.    Scribner,  $1.25. 

Stuart.    Story  of  Babette.    Harper,  $1.50. 

Watson.   Young  barbarians.   Dodd,  $1.50. 

Wig  gin.   Rebecca  of  Sunny  brook  farm.   Houghton,  $1.25. 
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